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Lesson Calendar 

. April 3.—Jesus Visits Tyreand Sidon ...... Mark 7 : 24-37 
oo Gr Easter Lesson. ..%...+.-s John 20 : 11-18 
2. April 10.—Peter Confesses Free Mark 8 : 27-38 
3. April 17.—Jesus Transfigured. .....-..+.--: Mark 9g : 2-13 
4. April 24.—The Mission of the Seventy ...... Luke 10 : 1-16 
. May 1.—Prayer and Promise ........- Luke 11: 1-13 
g May fg Watchfulness (Temperance Lesson) . . . Luke 12 : 35-48 
. May 15.—The ProdigalSon ....- +++ +s Luke 15 : 11-24 
§: May 22.—Jesus Teaches tn +» bs A: Mark 10 : 35-45 
Or, The Day of Pentecost. ......... Acts 2: 1-11 

9. May 29.—The Passover... 1. se see ees Matt. 26 : 17-30 
10, June 5.—Christ’s Trial before Pilate ....... Mark 15: 1-15 

es a oe oe ee Mark 15 : 22- 


39 
une 19.—Christ Risen Matt. 28 : 1-15 


.—Review 


12. 
13. 


11. June 12.—Christ Crucified 


une 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—Luke 11: 1-13. . ... .. . Prayer and promise 


Tuesday.—Matt. 6:5-15 .... . .. . Sincerity in prayer 
Wednesday.—Psalm 145 : 10-21. . . . . Calling upon God 
Thursday.-—Psalm 34 : 1-17. ...... . . Ready to hear 
Friday.—Dan. 9 : 3-7, 16-23. ..... . . Speedy answer 
Saturday.—1 John 5:9-15. . .. . . - According to his will 
Sunday.—John 16 : 23-33... .. . . In the name of Jesus 
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The Three 


By L. M. Montgomery 


NE walked the ways of other men, 
And subtly bent hie deed and will 
To match the world’s opinion still, 
Putting his conscience by, and then 
The world accorded high estate, 
Hailing him great. 


One sought in ways of solitude , 
To live his life in harmony 
With good, and keep his spirit free, 
Unstirred by outward fret and feud ; 
And he, so beautiful his days, 
Won the world’s praise. 


And one amid the jostling crowd 
In much temptation stanchly wrought, 
Keeping his independent thought, 
Holding his own with soul unbowed. 
The world, with understanding, cried, 
“ Be thou our guide!” 
CavENDIsH, P. E. I. 
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Giving What Comfort One Can 


Comfort is often mistakenly withheld because he 
who would offer it cannot say or do all that he thinks 
the occasion demands. Just because the perfectly 
apt phrase or the ideal manner is not forthcoming, it 
is SO easy to miss an opportunity to strengthen a bur- 
dened soul. When you were in sorrow, did you scorn 
the timid word of that humble sympathizer who longed, 
as you could easily see, to say and to do far more? 
Have you forgotten the deep and understanding look 
on the face of one who said nothing to you, but only 
looked his longing to help? Each in his own way can 
give more comfort to a sorrowing friend than he can 
by proffering an imitation of another's gift. One is 
not likely to give comfort at all if he waits until he is 
sure he can do it just as it ought to be done. 


x 
Our Neighbor’s Motives 


A life is composed of motives as a sentence is 
composed of words. Our neighbor's life is written 
in a language not exactly our own. It is a foreign 
tongue, which we too easily flatter ourselves we un- 
derstand, and which we too presumingly profess to 








interpret. But every conscientious translator knows 
the danger of free guessing at the meanings of strange 
words. From the context he may guess rightly four 
times out of five, and from the very forms of the 
words themselves he may often successfully dispense 
with his dictionary. But once in a while he will be 
lured by self-confidence into a false guess that will 
warp the real meaning or absolutely invert the author’ s 
intention. So it is with our neighbor's motives. It 
is easy to fancy ourselves master of the language of 
his life. It is easy to put many a correct interpreta- 
tion upon his deeds, But guessing at the secret 
springs of a soul is a hazardous business—when the 
guess is damaging. Many a life that is struggling to 
do better is crushed and broken by a false guess at 
its meaning. If a motive must be attributed to a 
problematic action, it is better to risk guessing it to 
be good than guessing it to be evil. 


KK 
Learning How to Work with Others 


Working with others harmoniously and effectively 
is one of life’s most difficult accomplishments, To 
have the right measure of positiveness and deference, 
of push and restraint, of speech and silence, is to put 
one’s self under rigid training in spirit and word and 
deed. It is a fine art to know just how to give others 
one’s best thought in a committee meeting without 
seeming to be over-insistent. Nor is it any less an 
art to receive with courtesy the unripe and aggressive 
dogmatizing of the man who thinks he ‘knows it 
all."’ Said a Christian worker, in discussing the 


availability of a prominent business man as a possible 
member of a special committee: ‘‘Oh, yes! he's a 
strong man, and full of ideas, but he never seems to 
take any stock in the ideas of any one else.’’ And 
the conclusion was that the committee would be bet- 
ter off without him. True co-operation is possible 
only when each co-worker is patiently seeking light 
from his associates, and as patiently giving them as 
much of his best thought as they will absorb, without 
expecting that all his own ideas shall always prevail. 


ss 
Putting Ideas to the Test 


Good ideas in coming to a man put him under 
obligations to do something with them. Fearful of 
failure, dreading ridicule, and soothing himself with 
the thought that the thing might not do any perma- 
nent good even if it did succeed, many a man has 
lazily allowed good ideas to go without anything like 
a test. What if the Sunday-school superintendent 
who bemoans the condition of his school should try one 
in a hundred of the good ideas that come to him prodding 
him to make improvements that he knows ought to 
be made? What if the praying and devoted mother 
who is puzzled about the training of her children 
should heed and act upon her own present ideas of 
what she ought to do for her little ones? The school 
would hardly know its superintendent, nor the chil- 
dren their mother. While casting about for new 
plans, it is well for us to meet the obligation now upon 
us to put to the test some of the ideas that have 
already come to mind. 


Along the Wayside 


UR Lord had an interest in wayside things, way- 
side people and places and sorrows, that was 
almost passionate. To one who has not no- 

ticed it before it comes with all the freshness and 
force of a new discovery to note how many great and 
wonderful things in his life happened along the way, 
as incidents in a journey, as interruptions to a larger 
work and purpose. 

The blind men were healed as they ‘‘sat by the 
wayside begging.’’ He stopped ‘by the way" to 
call Levi to the apostleship. It was while he was 
‘*passing over’’ that the storm on the lake was 
stilled. It was while he was ‘‘ passing through Sama- 
ria’’ that the great conversation with the Samaritan 
woman took place. He ‘‘was passing by’’ when 
the lepers cried out for mercy, and he restored the 
withered hand while he was preaching in the syna- 
gogue., 

They are not recorded as if they were by pre- 
arrangement, but as happenings along the way, while 
bent in another direction, or preaching in this place 
or that. They burst upon his path as interruptions, 
and are struck off as incidents. 

There were great places and mighty stations in that 
journey of his through life,—there were Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem and Bethany and Capernaum, and, 
above all, there were Gethsemane and Calvary. But 
these were not all. Little towns and neglected suf- 
ferers and unnoticed children stretched their fringe 
of human want and wo from one end of it to the 
other, and all of it he saw and loved and served with 
an infinite patience and love that showed him to be 
the great prophet and healer of the wayside of life. 

Men think that life has certain great duties and 
positions toward which they must move at once and 
without delay. The end is the important thing, not 
the wayside nor the interspace. Reach the terminus 
at any cost, the route itself is of little consequence. 
There is a hint of the ruthless and the cruel in all 
this haste and rush of to-day. 


It was not so with him. He always had time to 
stop. He delighted to turn aside, to be interrupted, 
to do things along the way. While en route else- 
where, while doing something else, he did and said 
some of the most remarkable things of his ministry. 
He seems to have recognized the glory of the inci- 
dental things, the joy of the interrupted journey, the 
greatness of the retarded mission. 

The Good Shepherd he delighted to call himself, 
and in the very word there is a hint of his love of the 
wayside work ; for the Good Shepherd not only opens 
the door when the sheep have reached the fold, he 
also guides them to it. And all this skill and sym- 
pathy and love and restraint that enters into the way- 
side service are just the things that beautify the word, 
and crowd it with wonderful meaning. 

We do not like interruptions. He courted them 
when they were sincere. You have your household 
work to do, your cleaning and tidying and rearrange- 
ing and calling to attend to. But your child gets 
hurt, or you burn your hand, or your neighbor runs 
in for a visit, and all seems utterly confused. But 
Christ made the place of every interruption the scene 
of a marvelous service, and so too can you. 

Men used to wonder why Phillips Brooks left a 
standing order with his servants never to tell any 
one that he was too busy to see them. It seemed 
such a waste of a great man's time to interrupt study 
and work for some casual caller, but we see it differ- 
ently now. He had caught the vision of Jesus Christ 
at the wayside of life stepping aside for the slightest 
appeal. 

Let us exalt the place of the incidental in life. It 
is very important that you be not late at your office 
in the morning, that you open your school in time, 
and visit the sick man who looks longingly for you. 
Punctuality, thrift, and thoroughness are noble and 
necessary things. But just because you love work 
and love success there will come the unhallowed 
temptation to reverence the end and despise the 
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glories along the way, extolling results and empha- 
sizing achievements, but neglecting the spiritual won- 
ders that fringe the road with pure gold. 

While we rush for the train, and hasten to finish 
our letters and crowd our list with visits, let us not 
be blind to life’s lovely wayside scenes. Let us not, 
for example, fail to notice that striking face on the 
other side of the car looking bravely out upon the 
world with a smile upon her face while the tragedy of 
a ruined home darkens her heart. Let us not pass 
by that little fellow trudging heavily through a win- 
ter’s snowdrift who is so much in need of a helping 
hand, nor fail to speak to our genial friend who 
passes us on the pavement. 

We make life hallowed in spots, here and there, 
we beautify certain places and things and days. 
When shall we learn to hallow all life, beautify every 
moment, and realize that God is intensely everywhere, 
and that, if the end has its halo and crown, the dusty 
footpath that guides us to it has its visions as well, and 
its healing and light ? 

Then, too, what are all these things, after all, of 
which we seem to be making so much,—these en- 
gagements and duties and visits and trains? Too 
often, when we examine them, we shall find that they 
are matters of self-interest and self-advancement. Too 
often self stands at the end of these paths, and love 
is passed by the wayside sorrowing at our blindness, 
speaking to us through some little face, some mute 
pain or brave endurance, but speaks in vain. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Mr. Mabie has recently told us that Lincoln's valu- 
ation of the incidental, his consciousness of the great 
things that one can do while carrying out a greater 
purpose that lies far ahead, was one of the secrets of 
his greatness. Men have wondered how he got his 
education, pressed as he was by the poverty and 
drudgery of his early life and the strife and burden 
that came to him later. But we understand it now. 
He got it along the way. A chance book here and 
there which he read early and late, a conversation 
with this man and that, discussing and reading and 
reflecting as he could, he gathered up a wonderful 
store of facts, and lived his great life. And it will 
always be so. 

It is the wayside that will truly reveal what we are. 
It represents our unconscious life, what we think and 
how we act when we are off our guard. We turn 
from reading Mr. Morley’s account of Mr. Gladstone's 
public career in Parliament and as Prime Minister to 
the story of his private life at home, in the parish at 
Hawarden, and among his intimate friends, with 
freshened interest because we wish to see how he 
measures up to the higher test and standard of the 
wayside point of view, how he deals with life’s minor 
incidents and interruptions and casual questions. 

Every hour in the long flight of the years of life is 
as crowded with God as is the hour of death; and he 
who stands at the end of the journey moves intensely 
over every point in its course, and touches with glory 
the common things along the way. 
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Are “ Witnesses” Witnesses ? 


Not every question of biblical interpretation may 
be settled by getting at the precise meaning of Bible 
words. Sometimes an important word in a passage 
may seem to leave room for only one interpretation of 
the passage in which it occurs, while the passage 
taken as a whole may properly suggest still another 
interpretation. A careful Kentucky student writes ; 

In an editorial in a recent number of The Sunday School 
Times Hebrews 12 : 1 was quoted in support of the position 
that the dead see what we are doing, as though it read, 
**Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about with so 

reat a cloud of spectators, let us run,"’ ete. I have often 
Seand the passage employed in the same way by preachers, 
who would exhort their hearers ‘' to constant faith, patience, 
and godliness "’ by telling them that the battlements of heaven 
are thronged with a great crowd of witnesses (spectators) look- 
ing down upon them as they run their race. The heroes of 
faith are competent witnesses whose lives and whose words 
testify to us that the Christian life can be lived successfully. 
Wherefore, since we have their testimony that the undertaking 
is feasible, ‘‘ let us run with patience the race that is set before 
us." The word ‘‘witness’’ is used in a legal sense. The 
saints may be cognizant of our actions, but Hebrews 12 : 1 is 
not a proof-text in point. 

Those who are witnesses as bearers of testimony 
are not by that fact prevented from being spectators 
or observers of events. While the writer of the 
Epistle uses the Greek word signifying ‘bearers of 
testimony,'’ he evidently has in mind, as he writes, 
the scene about a great racecourse, with its cloud of 
spectators and its runners prepared for the race. That 
is plainly the figure. Literally translated, the Greek 
reads: ‘‘ Therefore since we have se¢ around us"’ so 
great a cloud of witnesses. And, because the cloud of 
witnesses is a cloud of martures (bearers of testimony), 
they may be none the less, on account of that fact, on- 
lookers encouraging the runners. The language of the 
Epistle just here does not suggest that the encourage- 
ment comes from mere recollections of heroes of the 
past, but the whole picture is one of vividly present 
and surrounding multitudes. 


x 
Apologizing for Doing Right 


Curious conceptions of the work and scope of the 
Sunday-school are found, even in these enlightened 
days, among those who ought to know better. A 
New Brunswick correspondent has had his eyes 
opened to this fact by an incident of which he writes 
to the Editor : 

A Christian man of about forty-five recently apologized to a 
Sunday-school worker for his presence at Sunday-school. Do 
such expressions as ‘‘ the children of the Sunday-school,"’ etc, 
as commonly used, tend in any considerable degree to foster 
the idea that the Sunday-school is for children only? Does 
the holding of public Easter and Christmas exercises, with the 
platform almost wholly occupied by little girls and boys, have 
an educational influence in the direction referred to? How 
can the matter be remedied ? 

It is the ‘‘ Christian man of about forty-five,"’ and 
others of his generation, who make the Sunday-school 


often seem to be a place for the children alone. The 
expression and the exercises cited by the correspon- 
dent are results, rather than causes, of the absence of 
many unseeing grown folks, whose idea of the Sunday- 
school is colored by their own lack of interest in what 
it could do for them, and in what they could do for 
the school itself. They are absent because they prefer 
to spend the time in some other way than in united 
Bible study or in Bible teaching. They need to be 
raised in spirit and deed to the high plane of child- 
hood, and to get far above the lower levels of mature 
indifference and adult apathy. A Christian man of 
forty-five may like to think that because he is not a 
child he has no obligation to the Sunday-school, either 
as a worker or as a listener, but he knows that no such 
idea is the real reason why he does not attend the 
Sunday-school. Of course, it is best to use accurate 
statements in all assertions about the Sunday-school, 
and to give due recognition to its adult members, but 
care in this respect will not convince the indifferent 
adult Christian of the fact that he is missing a great 
privilege and repudiating a clear obligation when he 
is not willing to attend the Bible-studying service of 
his church. The remedy lies in his higher consecra- 
tion to the spirit of discipleship, as recognizing the 
God-given agency for instruction in the Word for 
God's children of five or forty-five. 


-— 
Do Angels “ Sing”? 


Many questions that in themselves have little 
bearing on life and duty bring out important facts 
that one ought to have in mind in Bible study. It is 
a question of this sort that is asked by a Maryland 
reader, and the Editor includes it among other Open 
Letters because of its relation to a principle that is 
often overlooked by Bible students. 


In the lesson for January 17, Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, in 
explaining the lesson for the primary teachers, referring to the 
angels at the birth of Jesus, said,‘‘ Do you remember the song 
they sang when he was born?"’ (Luke 2:13.) Now, does the 
Bible tell us that the angels sing? I never found a passage 
where it was stated that angels sang. I wish, if you think it 
worth while, you would give me your views on this matter in 
Notes on Open Letters. 

Whatever the Bible tells us about angels is intended 
to suggest to our finite minds as much as we, through 
human words, can understand about a heavenly be- 
ing. Even if the Bible, in all such passages, had said 
explicitly that angels ‘‘ sing,"’ we should know that 
the inspired writer used the nearest word that he could 
to convey the idea of angelic song to human minds, 
yet we should have had no reason to suppose that 
what we call singing would be angelic song. But the 
human idea of praise as arising from a great com- 
pany of beings is almost inseparably linked with 
our human idea of song. And the same Greek word 
that is translated ‘‘ praising’’ in Luke 2 : 13 is found 
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again in Revelation 19 : 5,—*‘‘give praise,’’—and 
there signifies, according to no less an authority than 
Thayer, the singing of praise. The Greek verb dego, 
used in Luke 2: 13, and there translated “ saying,"’ 
does not mean merely to ‘‘speak,’’ or ‘*say,"” in our 
ordinary use of those words, but it means, in general, 
to ‘‘give utterance.’’ And the very form of the 
angels’ utterance is rhythmic, fairly indicating that 
the words were sung. The Hebrew verb ha/a/ (to 
praise), is translated in the Old Testament sometimes 
as meaning to praise, without specific mention of the 
form of praise, and again as meaning to sing praise. 
This will be seen in a comparison of Psalm 135 :1 with 
2 Chronicles 29 : 30. It would seem that ‘‘ praise,’’ as 
used in many Bible passages, implies the tribute of 
song. Until it is specifically revealed by God that 
angels know nothing of what to them would be some- 
thing like an equivalent of our song, the Bible reader 
is privileged, by the original language of the New 
Testament, and by the form of the utterance, to think 
that, in the passage cited by the correspondent, to 
praise may mean to sing praise. 


x 


Marion Lawrance’s 





Question Box 


The General Sec etary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address ‘‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 





* Box,” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUTLER, PA.—I am teaching a class of girls, age from ten to 
fourteen. We want to organize the class. What would be an 
appropriate name? Where could we get class pins? Where 
would be the best place to get a weekly paper at about fifty 
cents per year per copy ?—H. W. K. 

Write to the David C, Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Illi- 
nois, for their leaflet on Sunday-school class organization. 
Nearly all of the denominations now publish good weekly 
papers at fifty cents a year. I presume yours does. 





FRESNO, CAL.—We are in a “‘ box,"’ and would like your 
help toward getting out. We are in sore need of a first-class 
coaptiution or our Sunday-school. What can you do for us? 

If the lack of a constitution is all that puts you in a 
** box,’’ you need not remainthere. This question has been 
answered many times in these columns, You certainly know 
what you are trying to do in your Sunday-school, Makc a 
plain, matter-of-fact statement of those things you propose 
to do, not only in the whole school, but in each depart- 
ment, and you have a constitution, or its equivalent. It 
may not have all the phraseology of a constitution, but 
it will answer every purpose, Jettcr call it a manual or 
handbook than a constitution anyway. I shall be pleased 
to send you a manual of one organized Sunday-school upon 
application to the Times office. 





CHICAGO.—Will you kindly advise me regarding any Inter- 
national Lesson helps of which you know which combine the 
following features ? 

1. The reference only to the Scripture passage, thus requir- 
ing the use of the Bible by the scholars. 

2. Intelligent questions on each lesson, to be answered in 
writing by the scholars. 

3. A division of the lesson helps into various grades.— 
F. W. G. 

1, The Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society of Boston and Chicago, and the David C. Cook 
Publishing Company of Elgin, Illinois, publish textless 
quarterlies, 

2. I would not ignore the questions in the lesson helps, 
but supplement them with other questions. 

3. All leading publishing houses do this already. For 
instance, the helps in The Sunday School Times are graded. 





SELMA, ALA.—The Episcopalians in this county do not co- 
operate with us except to the extent of sending statistics. I 
would like to be able to name to them some people who are 
prominent in the church and also active in the International 
Sunday-school work. Can you suggest.some names? Please 
tell me yeep: | about Principal EF. I, Rexford of Quebec,— 
who he is, and what is his position in the church. Does the 
Church of England co-operate with us in England ?—L. C. P. 

Some of our very choicest state, provincial, and county 
workers are Episcopalians. They are co-operating with 
us more to-day than ever in the past. They would have 
co-operated with us more in the past if our lessons had 
been a little more adjustable to their church year. The 
general secretary of the province of Quebec is an Epis- 
copal clergyman. At least two of our state associations 
have had in the past Episcopalian presidents. The Church 
of England in Canada has formally recommended the use 
of the International Lessons. I am informed that all of 
the Episcopal churches of Montreal use the International 
Lessons now. Principal Rexford is a member of our Inter- 
national Lesson Committee, and was for many years the 
head of the public schools of Montreal. He is now con- 
nected with the Montreal Diocesan Theological College. 
Our association has nothing to do with the work in England. 
That falls under the Sunday School Union of London. 
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LESSON FOR MAY I 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 









FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





Can You Write a Good 
Primary Letter ? 


One of the most difficult duties of the primary teacher is 
the writing of birthday letters. A ‘‘ wooden ’’ affair of this 
sort may be better than letting the birthday go by without 
notice, but a letter just ‘‘dashed off’’ by the teacher is 
likely to be ‘‘dashed’’ away and forgotten by the child 
or his parent. A good, thoughtful letter, by a teacher who 
knows what a child is, and is interested in the particular 
child, has a rare opportunity to make an impression on a 
boy or girl for all time. Notice the simplicity and ‘* at- 
mosphere ’’ of these letters from the teachers of the pri- 
mary department of the Walnut Street Presbyterian Church 
of Philadelphia : 


DEAR GLADYS: : 

If you open the door of this dog-house, what do you 
see? Well! asn't that an odd place for acatto be? But 
you know and we know that a Sunday-school is a fine place 
for any one to be, and we are so glad that you are in our 
school. And now that it is your happy birthday time we send 
you love and greetings from your Sunday-school, and pray for 
you a birthday blessing and many happy returns of the day. 
One, two, three, four kisses to you, dear Gladys, from 

Your loving teachers, é 
: CORA N. COATEs, 

: [Signed] iv. A. V. COLE. 

On the first page of the letter was a small dog kennel 
drawn in conell, with the door opening disclosing a cat. 
Apparently inside the dog-house, the figure of a cat was 
pasted on the third page of the letter. 





DEAR GERTRUDE: 

Many happy birthdays! Three children are anxious 
to greet you. Open this door, and you may find them, and 
these children must tell you that we love you, and are glad 
that you and brother are in our school ; and soon your little 
sister can come too, and then there will be three of you in the 
primary room, and that is just the same number as there are 
children on this page. So you might name these children 
Gertrude, Lewis, and Elizabeth. 

We wish you many happy birthdays, and ask the dear 
Saviour to bless you. 

Your teachers, c = c 
: SORA N. COATES,| 
(Signed) LV. A. V. COLE. 

On the first page of the above letter was a pencil draw- 
ing of a door with steps leading up to it, and as the door is 
opened three happy children’s faces are disclosed. The 
pictures of the children are pasted on the third page of the 
letter, On the first page of the letter is also the picture of 
a pansy. 
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Making Things Clear to the Children 


What queer fancies children have! A friend of mine 
said to me yesterday, ‘‘I used to think of my heart as a 
valentine trimmed with lace.’’ I well remember my 
astonishment when I first saw the heart of a chicken. I 
supposed all hearts were thin like the pasteboard and 
paper ones that loving hands had fashioned for my amuse- 
ment, or like the one beautiful candy heart, wrapped in 
tissue-paper, and laid away among my treasures. Children 
did not have so many fancy things then as now. 

Once in my Sunday-school primary department of some 
ninety little ones, according to instructions given by a primary 
teacher, I illustrated the lesson with a white paper heart 
with curtained windows, and a tiny door that opened and 
shut. I tried to so make use of the picture that it would 
be a true symbol, yet as I looked in the eager faces lifted 
to mine I wished for the power to read each child’s thought. 
They were interested as [ opened the door of the picture 
heart for. good to come in, and closed it to keep out the 
evil, Then we let down the imaginary curtains on the 
windows, and closed our eyes to keep out the sight of 
the unlovely and the ungood. 

The little vine, pictured as growing in the heart-window, 
we talked about as budded to blossom into lovely flowers. 
Little ones easily understand what sweet blossoms of the 
heart are,—love, kindness, as expressed in gentle words 
and loving deeds. Then we were so glad our picture- 
heart was white,—expressive of purity. Even wee ones 
understand the word ‘‘ purity,’’ if illustrated by the thought 
of,—if one has not at hand a real or picture Easter lily, or 
the wood blossom of the bloodroot, or some other white 
flower. 

Ah, the dear ones! How I loved them as they lifted 
their own flower faces up to mine! I almost wished my 
ninety could be one composit child, so I could take that 
child into my arms to love and caress, and with this long- 
ing came the thought of the baby Jesus, who was the com- 
posit child. And only as all mothers and teachers are 
Madonnas, and hold in their arms of love the baby Jesus, 
can they most perfectly understand the heart of childhood. 

The lesson of that day was from the text, ‘* God is in 
his holy temple.’’ On another Sunday I had illustrated 
the thought of our bodies as the temple by taking one of 
the little ones of the flock, and, standing her in front of the 


others, talked to them of the beautiful body given us which 
God desired us to use for his service. I reminded them 
of the tabernacle wherein was the Holy of Holies where 
God dwelt; and I told them that God could live in our 
hearts, and we could think of him and love him, and use 
our little temple bodies to serve him,—serving him mean- 
ing doing things for God just as we do things for those we 
love, our father, mothers, and teachers. Comparing the 
two plans of illustrating since, I am satisfied the latter was 
the better method.—A/ice Hamilton Rich, Lebanon, Pa. 








The Master’s Garden 


An Exercise for Children’s Day 
By Marie Zetterberg 


ITTLE children, representing the flowers of the 
garden, fill the platform. Back of them stands a 
row of young girls holding flowers. Two young 

girls wearing wreaths stand on either side of the fore- 
ground, 


First RECITATION (recited by the young girl at the 

right). 
The whole world is a garden, wondrous fair 
Where little children blossom for the Lord. 
Their beauty is for him, their tenderness, 
Their soft endearing ways. 
Full well he knows each little flower that grows, 
Its heart cup holds his blessing 
And its petals tell his love. 
The daffodil and lily give to him 
Their fragrant lives. 
The daisy yields each hour its living gold, 
The prairie flower, the meadow briar, the rose, 
Are all alike to him, 
He knows them all by name, 
And cares for them by night when gleaming stare 
Shine softly down upon the garden-beds; 
By day doth guard them gently, lest they droop 
Beside the wayside path or on the steep. 
Oft doth the Gardener pluck some tender flower 
And bear it to the Upper Garden, where, 
Transplanted, it becomes an Immortelle. 


SONG (sung by the young girls). 

In the first stanza and chorus, the little flower children 
take a stooping position and shut their eyes in sleep. In 
the second stanza they rise. 


Melody, ‘When He Cometh.” 


Little children, little children 
Who sleep when day closes, 

Are the blossoms, living blossoms, 
God calleth his own. 


Chorus (softly): In the dusk they are sleeping 
Together, low sleeping, 
While angels above them 
Shall care for God’s own. 


Little children, little children, 
That wake in the dawning, 

Are the blossoms, living blossoms, 
God calleth his own. 


Cho, : Sweet flowers of the morning, 
God’s hillsides adorning, 
Are the blossoms, living blossoms, 
God calleth his own, 


RECITATION (young girl ai the left). 
A song of a garden, a garden that holds 
Flowers, human, divine, and God-given, 
Of whom it is written in life’s Treasure Book, 
**Of such is the kingdom of heaven, ”’ 


SONG (by the little flower children). 
Melody, *‘When He Cometh."’ 
Little children, little children, 
With hearts full of singing, 


Are the blossoms, sunny blossoms, 
In God’s meadows fair. 


Chorus (in the third line, the children lift their heads and 
look upward). 


Happy flowers ! happy flowers ! 
That grow in God’s garden, 
Upward lifting, upward lifting 
Their faces in prayer. 


Little children, little children, 
Their loving hearts bringing, 

Are the blossoms, sunny blossoms, 
In God's meadows fair. 


Cho. : Happy flowers, etc, 
GALESBURG, ILi. 


Mexican Cradle Roll in 
Colorado 


Mrs. J. A. Walker, of the Colorado state Sunday-school 
work, has been instrumental in starting what is probably 
the first Cradle Roll among the Mexicans, and another is 
being worked up among the Indians. These departments 
are both in Colorado, where are numbers of people of both 
races. The region is the San Lusi Valley, and the Mexi- 
cans are connected with the Sunday-school in San Juan. 
Six girls and five boys are the ‘‘ charter members,’’ and 
Miss Ema Sanchez is the superintendent. The members 
of this Cradle Roll are: Ruth Sanchez, Estefanita Suazo, 
Agapita Ortego, Adonisa Valdez, Juannetta Valasquez, 
Cirila Relybaria, Pablo Ortega, Santiago Estrada, Benja- 
min Rodaiquez, Fidel Ruybal, and Noberto Martinez. 


% 


Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures as a help in interesting your class in 
the lesson? Ten cents will pay for a quarter's set,— 
thirteen different pictures, each on a separate sheet of 
enameled paper. 


-_ 
Mrs. Barnes’s Question Box 


The International Primary and Junior Secretary, Mrs. J. W. 
Barnes, will conduct the Question Box for primary and junior 
teachers that appears in every third-of-the-month issue on this 
page. Questions on any gresten of elementary Sunday-schoofl 
work may be addressed to Mrs. J. W. Barnes, The Sunday School 
Times, 103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








TACOMA, WASHINGTON.—Would you advise me to use 
song-rolls with my primary children ?—A. M. R. 

No; but they could be profitably used for the junior 
department. 


CARLISLE, PA.—Which is the better, a subdivided primary 
ao. BB ta 


denartment or ane taught ne « whele 2 

The department divided into small groups, each with 
its own class teacher, gives the best results, 

ST. STEPHENS, N. B.—Should the beginners be a part of 
the primaty department, being present for the opening and 
closing, or entirely separate for the entire time ?—L. E. B. 

My personal experience is that both the teacher of the 
beginners and the superintendent of the primary will ac- 
complish more if the two departments are entirely separate. 
In my own school we have the beginners with us for the first 
greeting song, a sentence prayer, and sometimes a ‘‘ thank 
you’’ song, before the separation takes place. This is 
done, however, not from choice, but from necessity, be- 
cause the room occupied by the tiny children is the one 
through which all the others must pass to enter my depart- 
ment. Other schools may be similarly placed. But make 
the time together as brief as possible. 

W4EELING, W. VA.—How canI use the blackboard in 
4 cama (primary) when my scholars cannot read ?— 


Simple outline sketch work should be used in the pri- 
mary department, even when the beginners are not present 
when the lesson is taught. It is only the oldest children 
in the class who can read, and then only simple words. If 
necessary to use simple words on the blackboard, it is 
better to write them, rather than to print them; but, in any 
case, use them sparingly, making sure that in using them 
the thought is made clear to the pupil. Many of the sug- 
gested blackboard outlines offered for this department are 
too complicated even for the junior grade. Acrostic work 
should not be used with either of these grades, and has 
very little teaching value at the best even for more ad- 
vanced grades, 





OTTAWA, KAN.—Will you please tell me of a good program 
for primary promotion day? I have a class of nine-year-olds, 
who know the Commandments, Lord's Prayer, Twenty-third 
Psalm, and Luther's Cradle Hymn. When is a good time to 
promote them ?—N., F. P. 

It is usual to promote the primary children into the next 
department when about nine years old. The time for 
promotion varies in different schools, some having it about 
the first af January, others at their anniversary season. 
Personally I find it best to promote the last of September, 
so that they have the full start of the fall, winter, and 
spring months, which are the best study months in most 
schools. The annual recognition is on Children’s Day, in 
June. This gives us a better chance to hold the pupils 
during the summer months, and ample opportunity to have 
the classes adjusted by Rally Day, when the changes are 
made. The best program is the one you make yourself, 
and its character would depend upon how far grade work 
had been carried in your school. The International sup- 
plemental leaflet, giving suggestions for the-grade work in 
the elementary divisions of the school, may be had by ad- 
dressing Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, International Pri- 
mary and Junior Secretary, Newark, New Jersey. 
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The Message of the Master at Prayer 


By J. R. Miller, D.D. 


HEN General Gordon was with his army in 

Khartoom it is said that there was an hour 
every day when a white handkerchief lay 
age over his tent door. While that signal was 
there no one, however high his rank, ever 
approached the tent. The most urgent business 
waited outside. Every one knew that Gordon was at 
prayer within the tent, and not a man nor an officer 
came near until the handkerchief was lifted away. 

There is always a sacredness about prayer. We 
instantly withdraw if unawares we suddenly come 
upon one engaged in prayer. We are awed into rev- 
erence when we see any one, however humble, bow- 
ing in prayer. But the sight of Christ at prayer 
touches us with still deeper awe. We uncover our 
heads, and take off our shoes, and stand afar off in 
reverent hush while he bows before his Father and 
communes with him. Yet no figure is more familiar 
in the Gospels than the Master at prayer. 

It brings Christ very near to us to see him in this 
holy posture. We think of him as the Son of God, 
as having in Poon | all power, all blessing, all com- 
fort, and all divine fulness, and as not needing to ask 
even his Father for anything. But when he became 
man he accepted all our life. He lived as we must 
live. He was dependent on God, as we are, for help, 
for strength, for deliverance in temptation, for all 
blessing and good. He prayed as we do, pleading 
earnestly as he taught us to do, When we think 
how completely and fully Jesus entered into all our 
life of trust and dependence we get a vivid impres- 
sion of his closeness to us. And if he, the Son of 
man, who knew no sin, who was also Son of God, 
needed to pray so continually how can any of us, 
weak, sinful, needy, with empty lives, get along with- 
out prayer? 

In a sense, Jesus was always at prayer. His com- 
munion with God was never interrupted for a mo- 


ment, One of Paul's exhortations is, ‘‘ Pray without 
ceasing.’ Our Lord fulntied udits ideat. Tle was mvt 


always on his knees. He passed most of his days in 
exhausting service. But in all his ministry of love he 
never ceased to pray. 

He was not always asking favors of his Father. 
That is the only kind of praying some people know 
anything about. They pray only when they are in 
trouble, and want to be helped out of it. But that is 
a very small part of true prayer. We want to be 
with our friends as much as we can. Though we 
have no request to make of them, we like to talk with 
them of things in which we are both interested, or 
even to sit in silence without speech. 





** Rather, as friends sit sometimes hand in hand, 
Nor mar with words the sweet speech of their eyes ; 
So in soft silence let us oftener bow, 
Nor try with words to make God understand. 
Longing is prayer; upon its wings we rise 
To where the breath of heaven beats upon our brow.”’ 


Some friends wanted to know how the holy Bengel 
prayed, and watched him at his devotions one night. 
He opened his New Testament and read slowly and 
silently, often pausing in meditation, or as if listening 
to the voice of gentle stillness. There was a glow in 
his features, and frequently he would look up as if 
he saw a face his watchers could not see. Thus an 
hour passed. He had not once been on his knees, 
nor had he been heard to utter a word. Then he 
closed the book, saying only, ‘*‘ Dear Lord Jesus, we 
are on the same old terms,’’ and went to his bed. 
That was truest prayer. That is what it is to pray 
without ceasing,—to be always near enough to God to 
talk with him, always to be drinking. in his love even 
in our busiest hours. 

But, while Jesus prayed thus without ceasing, there 
were many occasions of special prayer in his life. 
Again and again he went apart from men to be alone 
with God, He spent whole nights in communion 
beneath the silent stars. 


**Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witnessed the fervor of thy prayer.’’ 


It will be interesting to notice some of the occasions 
on which Jesus prayed. The first of these was at the 
time of his baptism. Whatever else his baptism 
meant, it was his consecration to the work of his 
Messiahship. He knew what it involved. He saw 
the cross yonder, but he voluntarily entered on his 
course of love and sacrifice. As he was being bap- 
tized he prayed, and the heaven was opened, and the 





Holy Spirit descended in a bodily form, as a dove, 
upon him. His praying that hour showed his desire 
for the divine anointing to prepare him for his great 
work. 

This example of Jesus teaches us to seek divine 
blessing as we begin our life work, also as we enter 
any new calling, as we accept any new responsibility. 
People sometimes forget that they need divine anoint- 
ing for what they call secular work. They want God's 
Spirit to help them in their religious duties, but they 
do not suppose they need heavenly anointing for a 
business life, or a professional life, or for the task- 
work of their common days. Yet there is nothing we 
have to do, however unspiritual it may seem, in the 
doing of which we do not need the help of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Another of the occasions on which Jesus prayed 
was before he chose his disciples. This choice was 
most important. These men were to be with him as 
his close, constant companions. He was choosing 
his personal friends. He would need their compan- 
ionship, their sympathy, their love. Then upon 
them would rest a. grave responsibility after he was 
gone. He was to train them, so that they would be 
ready to carry on his work. They must be men 
capable of absolute devotion to his will, men who 
could endure persecution, men whom the Holy Spirit 
could use. It was of the greatest importance that no 
mistake should be made. So, before choosing them, 
Jesus spent the whole night in prayer. 

A great deal of folly is committed in the world by 
ignorant and foolish choices. It is so in choosing 
friends. We do not know what any such choice may 
mean to us, whether it may bring us joy or sorrow, 
whether it may put upon our life touches of beauty or 
of marring. If Jesus prayed all night before choosing 
his friends, young people setting out in life should 
very earnestly seek God's guidance before taking into 
their lives any new companionship. 

But the leovon applies alco to all choices and de 
cisions. We do not know what path to take in all 
the tangled network of ways. We do not know to 
what any new road may lead us. We chafe and fret 
when we are not allowed to have our own way. But 
really we have no wisdom to choose what is best for 
us. We are safe only when we are divinely led, 

We behold the Master at prayer again, and this 
time something very wonderful happens. One evening 
he climbed a high mountain to get away from earth's 
noises and confusions. He was setting out on his 
last journey to his cross, and sought strength for it. 
While he was praying, he was transfigured. The 
inference for us is that prayer always transfigures. 
And there areso many people who need transfiguring ! 
Their faces are not bright. They lack joy. The 
peace of God is not revealedin them. They bear the 
marks of care, of fret, of anxiety, of discontent. They 
tell of defeat and disheartenment. Yet the love of 
Christ is meant to transfigure our lives. Paul gives 
us the secret when he tells us to be anxious for noth- 
ing, but instead to take every troubling thing to God 
in prayer, and then adds that if we do this the peace 
of God shall guard our hearts and our thoughts in 
Christ Jesus. The peace of God, then, makes shining 
faces. There is no reason why our dull faces should 
not shine. ‘‘ As he was praying, the fashion of his 
countenance was altered, and his raiment became 
white and dazzling.”’ 

We see the Master at prayer again, this time in 
Gethsemane. It was here that he prepared for his 
cross. We should notice that his refuge in his ex- 
ceeding sorrow was prayer, and that, as the sorrow 
deepened, the refuge still was prayer. ‘‘ Being in an 
agony he prayed more earnestly.’’ Prayer is the 
only refuge in sorrow. The lesson from the garden 
prayer is that we should take all the hard things, the 
anguishes, the insufferable pains, the bitter griefs of 
our lives, to God in prayer. We may be sure, too, 
that God will answer. If he does not relieve us of 
the suffering, he will strengthen us so that we can 
keep it, and still go on trusting and singing. 

No doubt, much of our Lord's prayer was inter- 
cession. We have one or two glimpses of this inter- 
ceding. He said to Peter in great sadness, ‘‘ Simon, 
Simon, behold, Satan asked to have you, that he 
might sift you as wheat : but I made supplication for 
thee, that thy faith fail not.’ There is a wondrous 
revealing of comfort in this for us when we remember 
that as our great High Priest he ever liveth to make 
intercession for us. Another instance of intercession 
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was on the cross when he prayed, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them ; for they know not what they do.’’ Not his 
murderers only, but all men, were included in that 
prayer of redemption, as the sacrificial blood began 
to flow. 

The last prayer of Jesus was, ‘‘ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.’" Thus his spirit went 
forth on the wings of prayer into his Father's bosom. 
So it shall be with us, his friends, when we come to 
the edge of the great mystery, and cannot see the 
way. Dying, for a Christian, is but flying away from 


earth's passing things to be with God forever. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Roof Dining-Room 
By Mrs. C. C. Townsend 


DITH’'S mama had been sick a long time, and 
they had pulled her bed close to the window. 
One morning she said to Edith’s brother, 
‘«Willie, if you will put some crumbs on this little 
conservatory roof I think the birds will come right up 
to my window.’’ So Willie scattered plenty of bread 
crumbs. 

That day mama counted thirty-three birds that came 
to eat. Perhaps the same ones came more than once, 
but at least thirty-three dinners were served that day 
from the conservatory roof. 

In a few days mama and Edith and Willie knew 
them all. Would you like to know them too? 

Well, first there was Billie, a slick sparrow with 
brown earlappers—the weather was chilly—and a 
beautiful black necktie so well spread out that only 
a narrow strip of his white shirt bosom showed on 
each side. 

Billie generally came alone, but when he found 
dinner quite ready he stood up straight and called 
**Sweet ! Sweet !** That was his pet name for Mrs. 
Billie, who always came quickly when he called her 
that. 

She wore a light-brown tailor-made suit, trimmed 
down the back with stripes of a darkershade. Some- 
times with Mrs. Billie came her Aunt Nancy, whose 
brown suit, once so fine, was frayed and worn. 

Now Mr. Billie is so particular about appearances 
that he will never allow poor Aunt Nancy to eat at his 
table, and is really quite rude to her. The only way 
she can do is to steal up behind him, snatch a bite, 
and take it to the kitchen to eat alone. But if by 
chance Billie is called suddenly away, Mrs. Billie and 
Aunt Nancy have a social meal together. 

Once Billie had a party, and so far forgot himself as 
to introduce his little wife all around by the pet name 
of ‘*Sweet! Sweet!’’ But it really didn’t matter 
much, as the guests were all busily eating before the 
introduction. 

After Mr. Billie and his company had finished, 
Dandy came. He always wore a dress suit even to 
breakfast. His broad white shirt front was relieved 
only by a dainty black tie,—bat-wing style. 

Then came Mr. Dick; he is very fat, wears a foyr- 
in-hand black tie and very dark brown earlappers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dick take their meals somewhere 
else, and only use the conservatory roof for a little café. 

But Mr. Dick knows the regular boarders, and one 
day when three real little tramp sparrows came to 
dinner he ruffled up his head, dragged his wings, 
and told them just what he thought of tramps. 

But when he flapped his wings and started toward 
them each bold little tramp stole a big piece and flew 
away. 

Dickie called out ‘‘Sneak! Sneak!’’ But they, 
safe in the elm-tree, held their bread by one foot and 
screamed back, ‘‘ We’ ve beat !’’ 

When the boarders have all eaten and the dining- 
room is clear, you can-hear a soft flutter of wings and 
there is little Mephibosheth. 

( Edith’ s mama told er how she knew his name, and 
you can ask your mama. It is a Bible name.) 

Poor little Mephibosheth is very lame. One little 
foot is always drawn up under his coat, and he walks 
in a pitiful way, rolling along from his well foot to the 
curled-up toes of the poor iame leg. 

He is very timid, but is fat and happy, and is just as 
particular to wear his black necktie every time as is 
Dandy. Mephibosheth is very grateful to find dinner 
always ready, and as he lies over on his little lame leg 
to eat he says softly, ‘‘ What a treat !’’ 





—~ So 











LESSON FOR May 1 


His wings are not a bit lame, as you could know 
from the cheery ‘‘whir-r-r’’ as he rises from his late 
dinner. 

I wish I didn’t have to tell you of a real naughty 
bird, but there is Mr. C. Patch. 

No matter who is holding a dinner party, if Patchy 
flies down all ruffled and cross screaming, ‘‘Queet! 
Queet !"’ all the birds do. quit and leave the nice 
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dinner for Mr. C. Patch. Once Billie dared to come 
back. How angry Patchy was! His mouth was too 
full to say ‘‘Queet!'’ but Billie understood and quit. 

Do you want to see these birds? 

Put some crumbs on your piazza roof and they will 
all come except Mephibosheth, He is too lame to go 
so far. 

Campen, N., Y. 
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On the Way to jerusalem 


Letters from the Cruise to the World’s Sunday-School Convention in Jerusalem 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times 


Second Letter 








HERE will be many meetings held 
during this pilgrimage, and in the 
first seven days there have already 
been many ; but no other will have 
quite the impressiveness of the first 
service on board. It was held at 
the close of the second day out. 
Into the long dining-saloon, an hour 
before filled with the strains of 
lively music and busy conversation, the passengers 
flocked until seats could not be found. The hush 
of the meeting accentuated the vibration of the great 
propeller, the creaking of the ship’s timbers, and 
the swirl of the waves. The Bible reading and the 
hymns, sung from the heart, had a meaning they 
never had on land. And after prayer had been 
offered to the Father who divides the sea from the 
land, and who measures the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, there were those who slept more peacefully that 


night for that service of loving communing with Jeho- ° 


vah, though the waters were deep below them and on 
all sides, and though every revolution of the engines 
was carrying them farther from earthly home and 
dear ones. His stars looked down, and all was well. 

The growth of the ship's bulletin board was an in- 
teresting study. The Marconi bulletin was one of 
the first to make its appearance. It did not take long 
for one or two others to appear, pinned to this first. 
Then, with a rush they came, until the wall space 
which faces the entrances of the main dining-saloon 
was turned into a snowstorm of announcements. No 
one could make any pretense of reading them all. 
Things lost, things found, side trips wanted, meetings 
to attend ; this was the ship’s megaphone, and it 
spoke loud, if not harmoniously. 

‘Wanted : Two side trips from Naples to Capri.’ 

‘*Wanted to trade: Galilee and Samaria side trip 
No. 7 for Galilee side trip No. 5."’ 

‘«The Kansas delegates will meet in the aft dining- 
room at 3 P. M.’’ 

‘* Men's Baraca class will meet in aft parlor.’’ 

‘* Masons / A special meeting of all on board will 
be held in the aft dining-room Monday at 2 P. M."’ 

‘* All members of the G. A. R. meet in the dining- 
room at three o'clock Monday."’ 

Those are but a tithe of the storm of notices that 
struck us. Finally the Philistine’s hand began to 
appear. 

‘* The Spanish War Veterans’ Association will meet 
in the boiler-room at midnight.’’ 

‘*Lost—My appetite, five times a day. E. B. 
Allen.”’ 

Just under that, the fellowing : ‘‘ Whoever finds it 
will find a good one.’’ And then : 

‘«There will be a meeting, held sometime, of all 
those who are in favor of holding fewer meetings. 
Called by the fellow who tried to attend all the meet- 
ings.’’ 

Before the first of the morning devotional services 
was held, on Saturday, the fourth day out, every dele- 
gate on board had received a copy of what will be- 
come one of the most prized mementoes of this trip, 
—the ‘‘ Jerusalem Manual of Worship.’’ It was pre- 
pared under the direction of the World's Sunday- 
School Central Executive Committee (Messrs. Warren. 
Hartshorn, and McCrillis), in consultation with a con- 
siderable number of workers. Its dedication is a 
record of one of the gaps already made in the ranks 
of the participators and leaders of this'world move- 
ment. It reads: ‘‘ To Prof. William B. Chamberlain, 
who was appointed Director of Music for the World's 
Fourth Sunday-School Convention at Jerusalem ; who 
commenced the preparation of the Jerusalem Manual 
of Worship ; but who, on March 7, 1903, was called 
to the New Jerusalem, this manual is dedicated."’ 


The beautiful little seal-bound book contains a 
fittingly choice collection of hymns, and nine special 
services under such headings as morning and evening 
praise, at sea, Passion Week, Easter, missionary 
Bible reading beginning from Jerusalem, and others. 
Different forms of table grace that are chanted before 
meals are included, and the blank leaves at the end 
are being filled with autographs of fellow-travelers. 

At the first morning service Mr. Lawrance, in his 
prayer, said a word that has been the subject of more 
than one prayer since. He prayed that the men of 
this vessel which is bearing us to the Holy Land 
might be brought close to the Father because of the 
lives and influence-of this His body of children. There 
are three hundred and sixty stewards, seamen, and 
officers on the Kurfiirst. What a blessing we should 
strive to make the Jerusalem cruise to them! May 
the prayers of those at home be added to our own for 
this blessing ! 

The first Sunday on board is an experience on any 
ocean liner ; on this cruise, far more so. Some of us 
were awakened that morning by the strains, faint and 
in the distance, of *‘ Jesus, Lover of My Soul,”’ played 
in all its rich harmonies by brass instruments in the 
open air. The ship's band was starting the day aright 
for us. 

When church: tine wan, it was mecessary two turd 
two services at the same time. Dr. John Potts 
preached to a crowding congregation in the main din- 
ing-saloon a memorable sermon from Psalm 107 : 30. 

The other church service, conducted by the Rev. 
J. M. Henry of New Orleans, was held in the open 
air, in the bright sunlight of the aft promenade deck. 
It was a sight for reverent eyes ; God's children wor- 
shiping him in the midst of sky and water. And it 
was as though the Master had said to the waves, 
‘* Peace, be still,"’ for it was a’ Sabbath sea, a sea of 
rest, such as in even our already beautiful voyage we 
had ‘not seen equaled. The congregation were not 
in conventional attitudes, but they worshiped from 
steamer chairs and camp stools ; boys were perched 
on rails and companion ways, and a group of white- 
coated stewards watched and listened from below. 


we 
Sunday-school, of course, was the order of the after- 
noon. ‘Two days before, Mr. Marion Lawrance, 


superintendent for the first Sunday, had handed to 
some thirty passengers a polite little note subpoena- 
ing their services as teachers. Assistant superinten- 
dents also were appointed. A meeting of teachers 
and officers was held Saturday afternoon, and tables 
in the main saloon were assigned for classes. With 
happy forethought, Mr. Lawrance had had printed 
before sailing a supply of orders of service for this 
session, and the service was the identical one which 
his home school, the famous Washington Street Con- 
gregational of Toledo, Ohio, was to use on that Sun- 
day, March 13. The pastor was also the home pas- 
tor, the Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen,—has ever ship 
had such a team to lead its Bible study? The pro- 
gram was headed ; 


THE GROSSER KURFURST SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Sunaay, March 13, 1904. 

Held in Mid-Ocean on the Steamship 

Grosser Kurfiirst, by eight hundred delegates 


en route to Jerusalem to attend the World's 
Fourth Sunday-School Convention. 


That printed service, which is to be reproduced 
in an early issue of The Sunday School Times, is 
being treasured and carried home by many a pil- 
grim, not merely as a souvenir, but as a specimen of 
the kind of order of service which ought to have 
wide use. 

Class study time was the best part of it all, and 
some who had questioned the wisdom of aitempting a 
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ship's Sunday-school left the session eager for next 
Sunday to come. 

Similar experiences were being had in the other 
Sunday-school held at the same time in the aft cabin, 
and superintended by Dr. Clark of Ohio. Dr. 
George W. Bailey, International Treasurer, had ex- 
pressed a hope that the offerings of the day, to be 
devoted to the International work, would amount to 
a hundred dollars. When the treasurer read his re- 
port to the school, the total offering announced was 
one hundred dollars; The scholars had met their 
opportunity. Envelopes for offerings and attendance 
recorded were filled out in each class, and the total 
attendance was something over five hundred. 

* * * * x 


The words ‘ land in sight’’ mean little to the reader 
when set down in cold type. Only those who have 
lived ‘‘on a desert of brine’’ for a week or more, the 
only land near them three miles away and that straight 
down, can understand the excitement of that cry, 
‘There's land in sight !"’ as it passed from mouth to 
mouth on deck and in staterooms. The eighth morn- 
ing out was the first genuinely cloudy morning we 
had had. Straining one's eyes a little to the north of 
east, a thin ribbon of smoke appeared on the misty 
horizon, ‘‘Is it smoke from the land?’’ was the 
question that was framing itself, when—*' No, ¢hat is 
land !’" was the unexpected discovery. The long, 
low strip of smoke-like outline, rising at a gentle 
arigle out of the water, marks the northern end of the 
island about which for a week we have talked and 
wondered, Its southern end disappears into nothing 
exactly as a column of smoke would. But there 7s 
another hint of something over to the south, if you 
look, not too closely at it, but away from it a trifle, 
as you would ata star. So you have your first hint 
of Madeira. 


On Board S S. Grosser KurFuRST. 
ee 
Two Moths and a Star 


By Charles Frederic Goss 





AAIV. CnrenuKTvItLE’S UNSUPPLIED NEED 


T WAS comparatively easy to deceive old Uncle 
Billie, but sharper eyes than his were fixed upon 
Elizabeth. A host of devoted friends became so 

anxious about her health that she was driven to her 
wits’ end to hide her secret from their prying eyes. She 
faded away so mysteriously that her grandmother at last 
called in the family physician, and, after a long ex- 
amination, that wise qld man shook his head gravely, 
and said, ‘*She’s as sound as a dollar physically. 
There must be some mental trouble.’’ 

‘*Mental trouble! indeed ! Why didn’t you find 
out what it was ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Granville, incredu- 
lously. 

‘*] tried, but she’s too deep for me."’ 

‘*She's too deep for the rest of us,—if it's true. 
But I don't believe it. She knows about as much 
about sorrow as that canary. I know her whole life. 
It has been like an open book.’’ 

‘«No one ever knew another's whole life. It is 
the tragedy of existence that there are concealed cur- 
rents of thought in the souls of our most intimate 
friends of which we never dream. We do not know 
ourselves,—how should we so fully know another? 
The soul of that young girl is known only to God who 
made it. If she has a secret hidden in its depths, no 
earthly power can drag it forth against her will. 
You must woo it out, as the sun and rain woo buried 
seeds.”’ 

‘* How helpless it makes one seem !"’ 

‘« We often are helpless.’ 

‘* Have you no other advice to give ?'’ 

‘Only that she ought to busy herself with work. 
Work is salvation to such sick souls."’ 

Elizabeth took the doctor's advice, and she went at 
once to Winthrop’s office to ask him what she could 
do to help him in the school. 

‘*Isn’t your class enough to occupy your time?"’ 
he asked. 

‘* Not if there is something more useful,"’ she re- 
plied. 

‘*‘Do you mean that you want to throw yourself 
into Sunday-school work for a mission ?"’ 

*« Exactly that. My life has come to seem a blank. 
I must do something to fill it up."’ . 

Mr. Winthrop thought a moment, and then said, 
** There's a scheme that I have been dreaming of, 
but have been too busy to take hold of. It's to build 
up a ‘Home Department” in our school."’ 


Copyright. 1903, by Charles Frederic Gos 
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«« And what is that ?’’ 

«‘The phrase explains itself. It's a class for the 
people who cannot leave their homes to go to church. 
The theory is, to get them all to studying the Bible. 
It has been made a great success in places.’’ 

«« Give me an outline of the plan.’’ 

‘«First comes the ‘Cradle Roll.’ You begin 
down at the bottom, you see, and get the names of 
all the babies. The mothers agree to teach them the 
prayers and texts and hymns of childhood, and thus 
fit them for the infant class. it gives the best sort of 
chance to educate the parents,—who need it a good 
deal more than the children, to my notion."’ 

‘*What comes next ?’’ 

‘« Well, it gets harder all the time. In every com- 
munity there are deaf people, and lame people, and 
blind people, and bedridden people, and all sorts. 
The theory cf the Home Department is to hunt them 
up and secure their promises to study the lesson for 
at least half an hour each week.”’ 

‘*Upon my word! Why did no one ever think of 
it before? Is there any more to it?’’ 

‘« Yes, there’s no end. I know of one community 
where some one has formed a class among the district 
telegraph boys. There's another where the police- 
men have been organized for the same purpose. And 
the most interesting of all is an association of tele- 
graph operators, who take a dull hour on Sunday 
afternoon and discuss the lesson by wire."’ 

‘*Capital! What limitless fields the idea opens ! 
When you stcp to think of it, how much the Sunday- 
school has left undone !"’ 

«Yes, we are only scratching the surface. ; We've 
got to subsoii. When I get to thinking about the in- 
difference of the church to these vast opportnities | 
grow heartsick. Now, take the narrowest possible view 
of this Home Department, and see what good we 


al 
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might accomplish, and yet I can’t get any one to 
take it up.’’ 
( Continued on page 228) 


i 
“Lord’s Prayer” in Outline 


By Zillah Foster Stevens 





“OUR FATHER” 


IH 
(I DELIVERANCE.” Detiver us” 
THINE= = zeeee” FOREVER 


Ten petitions in this prayer-model, and of the ten 
only four petitions for ‘‘our'’ own personal needs. 
The first thought of the prayer—three petitions—and 
the last thought of the prayer—three petitions—deal 
with the establishing of ‘‘Our Father’s’’ claims. 

Do we pray ‘‘after this manner,’’ putting the em- 
phasis upon ‘‘thy”’ and ‘‘thine,’’ or are our prayers, 
in their first thought and last thought and middle 
thought, an enumeration of ‘‘ our’’ desires ? 

Sr. Louis, Mo, 


NAME BE HALLOWED 
KINGDOM come 
WILL BE DONE 


DAILY BREAD |. 
FORGIVENESS. FORGIVE us ’— 


KINGDOM 
POWER 
GLORY 
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Where Our English Bible Came From 


By Professor Ira M. Price, Ph.D., LL.D. 


IV. The Latin Bibles 


YME was the world empire in the time 
of our Lord, Its official language was 
Latin, though it embraced within its 
boundaries many peoples, who spoke 
many tongues. The language of the 
early church was mainly Greek, as seen 
in the books of the New Testament which were written 
during the last half of the first century. Even the 
early bishops of Rome were Greek. Bishop Clement 
wrote an epistle in Greek to the Corinthians, and this 
is preserved in one of the oldest manuscripts of the 
New Testament,—Codex Alexandrinus. 

But the presence, everywhere, of the official lan- 
guage of Rome, the Latin, soon forced its way into 
every-day life. It is thought that its adoption by 
Christian communities and churches as their language 
of life first occurred in North Africa. 

The Biblc-had already appeared in its original lan- 
guages,—the Hebrew of the Old Testament and the 
Greek of the New Testament; also in the Greek 
translation 'of the Old Testament (Article III). The 
prevalence of the Latin language now required either 
a Latin interpretation or a translation of the Scrip- 
tures for the use of the Christians of Latin-speaking 
countries or districts. The first need for such a trans- 
lation seems to be traced to North Africa in the sec- 
ond century. Fragments of a Latin Bible translation 
and the remarks of the church Fathers testify to the 
existence, in the second century, of a Latin transla- 
tion of at least a part of the Scriptures. The Latin New 
Testament would probably be the first translation out 
of the original Greek, and hence would be of value in 
the study of the New Testament Greek text in that cen- 
tury. The Old Testament was a translation of the 
Septuagint ; that is, a translation of a translation. 
Scholars think that the first translation into Latin was 
made in North Africa. In the fourth century, at least, 
it seems that the versions circulated in Africa and 
Europe were marked by considerable differences, the 
latter being smoother and truer to the originals. Of 
both these versions the greater part has perished. We 
have, however, the apocryphal books of Esdras, Wis- 
dom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, and the Maccabees, and 
the additions to Daniel and Esther. These books, un- 
revised by Jerome, are fetained to-day in their old 
Latin form in the Latin Bible. The Psalms, Job, 
and Esther also survive almost as they circulated in 
the early centuries, while the remainder of the Old 





Testament is known only in meager fragments and 
quotations. 

But the great Latin Bible of the centuries has been, 
and is, the Vulgate, —the Bible of the Roman Catholic 
Church to-day. Its translator, next to Origen, was 
the greatest Bible scholar of the early Christian cen- 
turies. Sophronius Eusebius Hieronymus—or Jerome, 
for short—was born of wealthy parentage at Stridon, 
in Dalmatia, about A.D. 345. He was carefully edu- 
cated, traveled much, and engaged in study at Rome. 
Jerome's careful study of the original languages of 
the Bible soon revealed to him the inferior charac- 
ter of the’translation (old Latin) current in his day. 
It seems probable that he by some means or other 
called the attention of Pope Damasus to this fact. 
At any rate, about A.D. 382 this pope asked Jerome 
to revise, on the basis of the Greek, the Latin Bible. 
Nothing could make a stronger appeal to his scholarly 
tastes. He began to revise the Gospels, which ap- 
peared in 384, and the remainder of the New Testa- 
tament came out the following year. Jerome made 
as few changes as possible consistent with faithfulness 
to the originel Greek text. 

His first work on the Old Testament was with the 
Psalter. His first and slight revision (about A. D. 384) 
was called the Roman Psalter, and was immediately 
decreed by the Pope to be the authorized version, and 
is used to-day in St. Peter’s, Rome. His second re- 
vision (about 387-390) was still better, and was 
adopted first by the Christians in Gaul, and called 
the Gallican Psalter. It was the version finally 
adopted, and is to-day the version of the Psalms used 
in the Latin Vulgate. Dissatisfied with revisions 
based on a translation, Jerome's scholarly instincts 
led him to attempt a new translation of the Psalms 
directly from the original Hebrew text. This third 
edition and first translation by Jerome of the Psalms 
was finally completed, and with this his revision work 
on the other books was laid aside. He now threw his 
whole soul into the task of translating anew the entire 
Old Testament out of the original Hebrew. 


This great work occupied him for the most part 
from the year 390 to 404. He went to Bethlehem, 
Palestine, where he could command the very best 
instruction in Hebrew, and probably the best Hebrew 
manuscripts of the Old Testament in existence. 
Here he labored incessantly through fourteen years. 
As rapidly as he completed the large books, or 
groups of books, he gave them to the public. The 
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issuance of a Latin translation that differed so greatly 
from the commonly used Latin text of the Old Testa- 
ment brought upon his head a storm of opposition. 
The divergences from the commonly used Latin text 
were based entirely on critical reasons approved by 
his high scholarship. But his enemies mercilessly 
criticised him. Jerome, in the prefaces to succeeding 
issues of his translations, displays a sharp pen, a hot 
temper, and scathing denunciations of the ignorance 
of his foes. In spite of these unsympathetic, super- 
ficial condemnations of his honest efforts, Jerome 
drove ahead until, in 404, he had completed the 
translation of what he regarded to be the canonical 
books of the Bible. He refused to waste his time on 
the apocryphal books, because they were not found 
in the original Hebrew manuscripts. He did, how- 
ever, make a hasty translation of Judith and Tobit. 

Jerome's direct Latin translation of the original 
Hebrew of the Old Testament lay under the ban dur- 
ing the remaining years of the great scholar’s life. It 
was during the following century that we find it 
adopted by authorities. About 550 Pope Gregory the 
Great used Jerome's translation in his ‘‘ Commentary 
on Job.’’ Gradually the superiority of Jerome’ s work 
to the old Latin version forced its acceptance by the 
scholars of the church. At the Council of Trent, in 
1546, Jerome's ‘‘ Vulgate’’ was declared by the 
Roman Church to be authentic. Now this meant 
Jerome's Latin translation out of the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament, except the Psalter, of which his Gal- 
lican revision was adopted. All the apocryphal 
books contained in the Vulgate, except Judith and 
Tobit noted above, are in the old Latin version, made 
from the Septuagint, and current before Jerome's day. 
Thus the Vulgate, as used to-day, means substan- 
tially that Latin version of the Bible which contains 
(1) Jerome's Gallican Psalter, (2) his translation direct 
from the Hebrew of the remaining canonical books of 
the Old Testament, (3) his revision of the New Testa- 
ment, and (4) the apocryphal books of the old Latin 
version as translated from the Septuagint. 

This Vulgate was the Bible of Western Europe for 
more than a thousand years. The Latin language 
being the literary, scholastic, and diplomatic language 
of the principal countries of Europe, the Vulgate had 
easy access'to the highest and most learned classes in 
all those countries. Wherever the Latin “ language 
went, there went the Vulgate. It held spiritaal sway 
in Italy, France, Spain, Germany, Britain, and smaller 
countries, among the educated and ecclesiastical 
classes, and through it authority was exercised over 
the ignorant and uneducated. 

As soon as there was a demand for a translation of 
the Bible into the vernacular of any country, the Vul- 
gate was the source of fhe translation. It was the 
mother edition of many translations into the lan- 
guages of the native populations of Western European 
countries. The first English translation of the Bible, 
to be noticed farther on, was made from the Vulgate. 
The famous revision of Alcuin under Charlemagne 
in 801, and of Theodulf, Bishop of Orleans, of King 
St. Louis in Paris in the thirteenth century, are all 
based on Jerome's Vulgate, with some references to 
the old Latin version. The Douay version of the 
Roman Catholic Bible was translated from it,—the Old 
Testament at Douay in France in 1609, the New Tes- 
tament at Rheims in 1582+. The Psalter and some 
portions of the English Prayer-Book had the same 
origin. 

Manuscripts of the Vulgate, whole books and frag- 
ments, are almost innumerable. The libraries of 
Europe alone contain over eight thousand. They are 
almost exclusively of Jerome's work, the old Latin 
version, outside of the books preserved in the Vul- 
gate, having practically disappeared. The best 
manuscript of the Vulgate is the Codex Amiatinus, 
produced in England in the eighth century, but now 
preserved in the Laurentian Library at Florence. 

The first book printed in Europe was the Latin 
Bible, called the Mazarin Bible. It was printed by 
Gutenberg in 1456, and a copy of it may be seen to- 
day in the British Museum. The first critical edition 
was issued by Stephanus in 1528, and revised again 
1538-40. The first authorized edition appeared in 
1585. 

This is a bird’ s-eye view of the origin and influence 
of the Latin Bible that has exercised sway over the 
Christendom of Latin Europe for more than one mil- 
lennium. Jt was the source of authority, the source 
of translations, and the source of a pure language, 
during the darkest periods, and during the dawn, of 
the middle and modern periods respectively of the 
Christian Church. Its influence is seen on almost 
every page of the English Bible. 
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Luke 11 : I-13. (Read Luke 10: 25-42.) Memory verses: 11-13. 


Golden Text: Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find.—Luke II : 9. 








COMMON VERSION 


1 And it came to pass, that, as he was pray- 
ing in a certain place, when he ceased, one of 
his disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to 
pray, as John also taught his disciples. 

2 And he said unto them, When ye pray, 
say, Our Father which art in heaven, Hal- 
lowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
‘Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth. 

3 Give us day by day our daily bread. 

4 And forgive us our sins ; for we also for- 
give every one that is indebted to us. And 
ead us not into temptation; but deliver us 
from evil. 

5 And he said unto them, Which of you 
shall have a friend, and shall go unto him at 
midnight, and say unto him, Friend, lend me 
three loaves ; 

6 For a friend of mine in his journey is 
come to me, and I have nothing to set before 

im 

7 And he from within shall answer and say, 
Trouble me not: the door is now shut, and 
my children are with me in bed; I cannot 
rise and give thee, 

8 I say unto you, Though he will not rise 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And it came to pass, as he was praying in 
a certain place, that when he ceased, one of 
his disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to 
pray, even as John also taught his disciples. 
2 And he said unto them, When ye pray, say, 
1 Father, Hallowed be thy name. Thy king- 
dom come.? 3 Give us day by day * our daily 
bread. 4 And forgive us our sins ; for we our- 
selves also forgive every one that is indebted 
tous. And bring us not into temptation +. 

s And he said unto them, Which of you 
shall have a friend, and shall go unto him at 
midnight, and say to him, Friend, lend me 
three loaves ; 6 for a friend of mine is come to 
me from a journey, and I have nothing to set 
before him ; 7 and he from within shall answer 
and say, Trouble: me not: the door is now 
shut, and my children are with me in bed; I 
cannot rise and give thee? 8 I say unto you, 
Though he will not nse and give him because 
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COMMON VERSION 


and give him, because he is his friend, yet be- 
cause of his importunity he will rise and give 
him as many as he needeth. 

9 And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you. 

10 Vor every one that asketh receiveth ; and 
he that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened. 

11 Ifason shail ask bread of any of you 
that is a father, will he give him a stone? or 
if #e ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a 
serpent ? 

12 Or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer 
him a scorpion ? 

13 If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children; how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him ? 


1 Many ancient authorities read Our Father, who art in heaven. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


he is his friend, yet because of his importunity 
he will arise ard give him Sas many as he 
needeth. 9 Aul I say unto you, Ask, and it 
shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you. to 
For every one that asketh receiveth ; and he 
that seeketh findeth ; and to him that knock- 
eth it shall be opened. 12 And of which of 
you that is a father shall his son ask ®a loaf, 
and he give him a stone? or a fish, and he for 
a fish give him a serpent? 12 Or if he shall 
ask an egg, will he give him a scorpion? 13 
If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him ? 


See Mt. 6. 9. * Many ancient 


authorities add Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth. See Mt. 6.10. * Gr. our bread for the 


conting day. Or, our needful bread : as in Mt. 6. 11. 


Srom the evil one (or, from evil). 
omit a loaf, and he give him a stone? or. 


* Many ancient authorities add but defiwer. ns 


Mt. 6. 13. © Or, whatsoever things * Some ancient authorities 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


‘* TF I SHOULD offer some one member of this 
class a secret which would prevent him from 
ever making a mistake again as long as he 

lived, how many o F would want to be the one to 
know the secret? There 7s a way by which you may 
always know whether you are right or not. And we 
can all of us find it out before we get through with 
this lesson.” 

The teacher’s opportunity this week is that of so 
impreacts the aon with - power and importance 
an rivi ayer, that ever upil_ma 
Seume, determined to "enrich life wit rem Most per- 
sons’ ideas on Fag are vague and uncertain. You 
are sure to find this is so if you discuss prayer with 
your class. Yet prayer is one of the simplest things 
in the world, pre one of the most beautiful. Pray 
the Father yourself, every day through the week, 
that you may have a new revelation of prayer, and 
that you may share it with your class. 

Ask sod class the question, ‘‘ What is prayer 
for?” ou are pretty sure to get the answer, in one 
form or another, that prayer is to enable us to tell 
God what we need and to get him to give it to us. 
That is far from the whole truth, in all its richness. 
The idea of prayer that makes it merely a beggin 
medium, or an ever-ready ‘‘ Bureau of Information,” 
is selfish and degrading. The ‘‘ questionaire” plan 
suggested this week by Dr. Forbush, from his third 
paragraph to the end of his article, might well be 
tried. fter your class have expressed themselves 
freely on the pu e of prayer, give them Dr. 
Banks's opening illustration. That father’s answer 
covers the ground in a way very beautiful and easily 
understood. 

The twelve chosen friends and pupils of Jesus no- 
ticed that he himself, though he was God's own Son 
and the Messiah, prayed often to the Heavenly 
Father (see Dr. Dunning’s third paragraph, and get 
different pupils to read aloud the various mentions of 
Christ’s praying). A month or two after Jesus had 
sent the Seventy on their mission for him, Jesus was 
again in Perza with the Twelve (with Professor Rid- 
dle’s help this week, and your Harmony and Arnold's 
Chart, you can show in a moment where Jesus had 
journeyed since the last lesson). And so the dis- 
ciples, seeing Christ’s earnestness and comfort in 
prayer, and having come to realize more and more 
that he was always right, asked him if he would 
teach them how to pray. 

Jesus never yet failed to answer a sincere and 
right request for help, and he gave them some hints 
on pas that are perfect, as all that he did was per- 
fect. hat was the first step that he recommended ? 
A petition to God for help? Not at all. A joyful 
burst of praise to the Father, of love and reverence: 
‘‘ Father, Hallowed be thy name.” 

Did you ever see a i 4 or girl go up to a parent 
and put out a hand or lift the face up for a kiss, and 
say, ‘‘I just love you so much”? Is a parent glad 
to have a child do that? Doesn't it do the child good 
too? Does it not warm our hearts and lives just to 

tell others of our love forthem? That is what those 

five words that come first in Jesus’ prayer stand for. 

‘*Name,” by the war. means far more to an Oriental 

than it does tous. With us it is not much more than 

a label. In the East one’s name stands for one’s 

deepest and most sacred and intimate self. 


What next in the prayer  osge gave? An earnest 
expression of interest in the Father's plans. Isn't 

that only natural in a loving child? Don't we want 

our fathers to succeed in their business ? And are they 

not glad to have us tell them so? The kingdom and 

its coming in fulness into this world is this Father's 

business. Is it not small-minded and selfish of us 

to think about our plans before we have told him of 

our surpassing interest in his ? 

Then we may go on and talk with the Father 
about our own real needs,—not our mere wants, but 
our needs. What is the difference ? 

When it comes to asking for his forgiveness of our 
sins, there is a positive condition attached,—what is 
it? How about the boy who said he would forgi e 
put of course he could nov rorget (use UT. Danks $ 
last paragraph)? Could such an injunction to for- 
give our enemies have come from an Oriental man 
not the Christ? Mrs. Howie’s second paragraph 
throws light on this. Our forgiveness of others must 
not have a string to it. And it is not in any way 
conditioned upon their attitude toward us, however 
harsh that may be; ‘‘ forgive every one that is in- 
debted to us.” 

The graphic picture of the way the importunate 
man finally wrests bread from his unwilling and 
sleepy neighbor (see Mrs. Howie's third paragraph, 
on the borrowing of bread in the East) is not an 
illustration of right prayer to the Father; it is an 
illustration of the sharp contrast between man’s way 
and God's way of giving gifts. Do not let your pu- 
pils get the mistaken idea some Christian people seem 
to have of the meaning of this illustration, and of 
that of the unrighteous judge and the importunate 
widow in Luke 18 : 1-8. he hungry man at night, 
and the widow, kept so everlastingly at the surly 
man of the house and the unrighteous judge that in 
desperation, and solely to get rid of a nuisance, those 
they were entreating gave them what they asked. 
In sharp contrast comes the statement of the Father's 
way,—in both instances: ‘‘ ask, and it shall be given 
you;” ‘‘he will avenge them sfeedi/y.” Is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that the loving Father in heaven 
would withhold a proper gift from a child of his 
simply to require an incessant asking for it? Would 
even a loving earthly parent do that with a child? 
Continued and constant prayer to the Father, day by 
day, is as needful to a Christian's life as is continued 
and constant breathing. But God's answer toa right 
prayer is never conditioned upon our insistent im- 
portunity in prayer. 

An earthly father’s care for a child gives us just a 
ae of the love and instant readiness of the 

eavenly Father to give his children what they need. 
And what do they need most? ary names it, in 
the thirteenth verse of the lesson. With His Spirit in 
our lives we cannot go wreng, we cannot be in need. 

Everything we ought to have will be added unto us. 
Do we know the secret, now, of not making mis- 
takes? Living close to the Father in prayer, and 
asking him always to determine our choice for us. 
How does God’s answer come, at suchtimes? Not by 
his spoken word that we can hear with our ears, but 
none the less unmistakably. To ask him that we 
make no mistake, to put our own brains hard at work 
to think ‘Arough each decisjon, and then ta, accept 
the result, no matter how hard it is to do so, is the 
sure way. Why should we ever be contented with 
our own weak lives and intellects, when God the 
Father is placing his power at our disposal ? 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D 
How to Locate This Lesson 


INCE tue Last Lesson: During the journey in 
which Jesus was preceded by the Seventy the 
parable of the Good Samaritan was spoken; 
near the close, at Bethany, a visit was made to the 
house of Martha and Mary. In all probability the 
lesson sliould be placed after the feast of dedication, 
when Jesus withdrew to Perwa (John 10: 40). On 
this view there further intervened: the healing of 
the, Man Porn. blind (Jobn WANs sade WKese" imme- 
diately after the feast of tabernacles. The feast of 
dedication and the subsequent withdrawal seem to 
have immediately preceded this lesson. 
Place.—Most probably in Pera; that is, on the 
east side of the Jordan. But, if placed before the 
feast of dedication, the locality would be in, or near, 
Jerusalem. 

Time.—In January, year of Rome 783; that is, A.D. 
30. Possibly a few weeks earlier than this date. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—As he was praying : Our Lord’s pray- 
ing is mentioned oftenest by Luke, and usua y in 
connection with some crisis in his ministry. his 
occasion probably followed the attempt to stone him 
at Jerusalem. ence the prayers of Jesus were not 
merely communings with his Father in heaven, but 
the real prayers of a real man needing help in trial 
(Heb. 4: 15).—One of his disciples: Which one can 
only be conjectured.—As John also taught his dis- 
ciples; This was the region where John the Baptist 
preached (John 10: 40). As liturgical forms were 
quite usual in Jewish worship, it was natural that 
the Baptist thus taught his disciples, though this is 
the only reference to the fact. 

Verse 2.— When ye pray, say: The fuller form of 
the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. 6 : 9-13) is prefaced, ‘‘After 
this manner therefore pray ye.” This, together with 
the briefer form here given, indicates that the prayer 
is a model, not a prescribed formula.—Father, Ha/- 
lowed be thy name: While the Authorized Version 
here has a briefer form than that in Matthew, the 
Revised Version omits several more clauses, though 
giving them in the margin. These omitted passages 
are not found in the two oldest Greek manuscripts 
(with an exception noticed below), and in each case 
there is further strong evidence against their genu- 
ineness. In the Sinaitic manuscript the clause ‘‘ thy 
will be done,” etc., occurs, but with corrections, while 
early versions and Fathers omit it. 

Verse 3.—Our daily bread: ‘** Daily” represents a 
word which occurs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment, except in the parallel passage (Matt. 6: 11). 
That passage favors rendering the word ‘‘ daily,” 
because of the phrase just preceding: ‘‘this day.” 
But the etymology of the word translated “daily” 
favors the marginal rendering ‘‘the coming day,” 
while the margin of the American Revision, ‘our 
needful bread,” is even more appropriate. The Latin 
Vulgate has ‘‘daily” here, but ‘‘super-substantial ” 
(referring to sacramental food) in Matthew 6: 11.— 
The concluding doxology in Matthew 6: 13 is of 
doubtful genuineness, and does not appear in Luke 
in any authority. 

Verse 8.— Because of his importunity: Literally. 
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‘*shamelessness.” The human figure carries sugges- 
tions which cannot apply to prayer: This man was 
unwilling, and therefore moved by importunity; but 
God's willingness (v. 13), not our importunity, moves 
him to answer vs. The importunity is part of our 


training. 

Verse 9.—Ask, and it shall be given you, etc.: 
There is a climax in the terms ‘‘ask,” ‘ seek,” 
‘* knock.” 


Verse 11.—And of which of you: The literal form 
of the Greek is restored by the Revisers. On verses 


11-13 compare Matthew 7 : 9, 10.—A loaf... a stone? 
The flat loaves resembled flat stones. Hence a de- 
ceptive answer is referred to.—A fish... a serpent? 


Here, too, there is an outward resemblance, but a 
hurtful answer is suggested. : 

Verse 12.—An egg... ascorpion? Peculiar to 
Luke, but repeating, by means of another figure, the 
thought of a hurtful answer. 
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Verse 13.—// ye then, being evil: Although sel- 
fish and sinful by nature.—How much more: This 
“much more” is the key to the interpretation of 
many Scripture figures (‘‘anthropomorphisms’’). The 
‘*much more” is moral, not numerical.— Your heav- 
enly Father: Literally, ‘‘ Father from heaven,” sug. 
gesting whence the blessings come.—Give the Holy 
Spirit : More specific than the language in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount (Matt. 7:11, ‘‘good things”’). 
This is the best gift, and the reference to the Holy 
Spirit is appropriate here, when only the disciples 
were addressed, and when they had been more fully 
taught. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
4 


Hatred in the heart clips the wings of petitions 
ere they take their flight. 


Stee 


The School of Prayer 


By Alexander 


HIS lesson contains so much that sas Ay com- 
ments must be very superficial. he prayer 
that teaches us to pray would alone far more than 

exhaust our space, and when the weighty words on 
prayer that follow are added to it, what can a poor 
comment writer do but skim the surface ? ; 

The pattern of prayer. Luke’s setting of it 
seems more precise than Matthew's, and we may 
take it ascertain that the prayer was givenin answer 
to the disciples’ request. hat request appears to 
imply that they had not taken part with Jesus in 
common supplication. This prayer is not ‘‘ the Lord’s 

rayer,” nor could he ever haye prayed it. Neither 
is it given as a hard and fast form, but asa model, 
to be freely reproduced. Luke’s version is severely 
abbreviated, as the margin shows, but it leaves out 
nothing that is indispensable. 

Christian prayer is to be the cry of the child’s 
heart to its Father, and that was a wholly new con- 
ception of prayer, and one that revolutionized its 


prayer throuyacinew, gives | Our Father,” and the 
ship” of the children of God. He knows little of 

rayer who only prays in public, and little of God if 

e only —— to him as ‘‘Our Father,” but he has 
much to learn of both who prays alone and only ad- 
dresses him as ‘‘ My Father.” The child's first de- 
sires are to be for its Father’s honor. The order of 
petition subordinates blessings for the suppliants to 
the advancement of the glory of God. Is it ‘ after 
this manner” that we pray? What is first, not in 
our spoken words only, but in our hearts’ longings, 
good for ourselves or glory for God? If we reall 
ordered our wishes as — bids us do, and as he did, 
would not our efforts follow our prayers, and would 
not our lives be revolutionized if they did? None of 
us satisfies that test, and yet we should always apply 
it. Then his will would be done, and earth would 
be a suburb of heaven. 

In our desires for ourselves (but observe that it is 
still ‘‘us’’ and ‘‘our’’) food comes first, not because 
it is highest, but because it is lowest, being founda- 
tion, and only foundation, of the rest. But material 
good occupies but one clause, and the limitations of 
the petition are notable. It rises no higher than to 
necessaries, and toa vee | supply of these. It will 
take a great deal of simplifying of our lives before 
most of us are content to wish no more than we need 
day by day, But our most pressing and deep need is 
pardon and cleansing, and of these two pardon must 
come first. We must be sure that the Father's love 
flows tous, notwithstanding our sin, before we effectu- 
ally long for victory over it in the future. So we are 
first to pray for forgiveness, and that all through 
our lives,—tfor this prayer is for all stages of the Chris- 
tian growth. We are to forgive because we have 
been forgiven, as the parable of the unmerciful ser- 
vant teaches us, and thereafter we are forgiven in 
the measure in which we forgive. The unmerciful 
heart is incapable of receiving mercy, as the rock of 
drinking in the dew. If we know ourselves, and 
have learned the sinfulness of sin, we shall dread 
being thrust into temptations, even though we may 
**rejoice in” them, if God in wisdom and love sends 
them. May we draw a distinction between bringing 
into and bringing through? We may well dread the 
former, unless it is part of the latter. To be led into 
the arena and pinned in there alone would be fatai, 
but if He who leads us in ‘‘ also makes a way of es- 
cape,” and is with us in, and leads us out of, the 
lists, we need not fear. 

The parable of the importunate friend and the 
appended teaching comes next. We must not en- 
large on the vivid glimpse of manners in it,—the habit 
of nightly travel to avoid the heat, the hospitality 
made necessary by the lack of inns, the family bed 
probably on the roof, the untimely knocking up, and 
the sleepy answer given through the closed door. 





McLaren, D.D. 


How exquisitely clear cut the little cameois! How 
we see it all! And how it enforces the mistake made 
if all the details of a parable are ‘‘ spiritualized !” 
The one thing to be grasped is the prevailing power 
of ‘‘importunity,” when a feluctant giver is con- 
cerned. eee delights in heightening the luster 
of God's character by bringing some imperfect man 
before us, such as the unjust judge, the master of 
the dishonest steward, and this sleepy churl, and 
‘* ye, being evil,” in the next part of the lesson. To 
keep on asking wearies the unwilling giver, and it is 
less trouble to get up and grope for the loaves, and 
hand them out, and go back to bed, than to have 
the pleading voice murdering sleep for an hour. How 
will it be if the giver should be God, who is eager to 
bestow, and only waits for our being capable of 
receiving in order ‘‘to be gracious”? But prayer 
is not only to be persistent, but to be accompanied 
with effort. Ask, seek, and knock, make a climax ; 
desires expressed are to be followed by exertion to 
find. The knocking looks back to the parable, and 
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where is the region in which ‘‘ every one that asketh 
receiveth”? Surely not in this world full of vain 
desires and fruitless searches, like those of gold pros- 
pectors, who die at last starved among the quartz 
reefs in the lonely gorges, and of doors that never 
open, however long and loud the hammering at 
them. There is one region in which no petitions 
are vain, and all who seek shall find, and every door 
smoothly opens to the pulsating hand,—and there is 
one only. Wecan have as much of God as we de- 
sire, and in the region of fellowship with him, and 
there only, are these great promises true. ‘' Delight 
thyself also in the Lord and he shall give thee the 
desires of thine heart.”’ 

Verses 11 to 13 unfold the blessed assurance of 
answers which lies in the name of ‘‘Our Father.” 
They correct possible misapprehension of the preced- 
ing parable, as if God was like the grudging giver in 
it. There is a heaven of full, calm confidence in the 
thought that he is our Father. We have a right to 
argue from the imperfect love and wisdom of earthly 
parents to his unchanging love, unerring wisdom, 
and infinite stores. The stupidest father knows a 
stone from a loaf. But sometimes the child is stupid 
too, and asks for stones or serpents or scorpions, 
thinking them loaves or fish or eggs, and, when he 
does, the heavenly Father, even more than the earthly 
father, may be trusted to know how not to give them. 

It is instructive that our Lord here lays all the 
stress on God's knowledge, both of the true qualities 
of things and of his children’s needs. We might 
have expected his love to have been made prominent, 
but to be assured that he never can go wrong in his 
gifts, that every gift from the Father of lights is 
good, and every giving perfect, is of the first impor- 
tance in reference to our confidence in answers to our 
prayers. Much has been made of the difference be- 
tween Matthew’s phrase, ‘‘ good things,” and Luke's, 
‘*the Holy Spirit.” But if we remember that there is 
but one clause in the prayer referring to material 
good, and that under strict limitations, we shall not 
doubt that Matthew’s notion of ‘‘ good things” laid 
little stress on that kind of good, and that he, as well 
as Luke, regarded the gift of God as being first of 
all the Spirit ‘‘ which they that believed on him were 
to receive.” That is the true good which all Christian 
prayer really seeks, however the tepger mod may mis- 
interpret his own askings. If the order of our de- 
Sires is ‘‘ after this manner,” our prayers will be an- 
swered by the things that our wise Father knows to 
be ‘‘ good” for us in our circumstances, and, above 
all, by the gift of gifts, the Holy Spirit. The goods 
that perish in the using will encircle that imperish- 
able gift, like lesser jewels clustered round the pearl 
of great price. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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€9 EACH Us To Pray.”-—Protestant missionaries 

appeared in Syria eighty years ago, and soon 

after they appeared to natives as setters 
forth of a strange religion, and those who were 
friendly disposed towards the new cause began ask- 
ing, ‘‘Teach us to pray.” ‘*Give us a book of 
prayer.” The Anglicans supplied the demand by an 
Arabic version of their ‘‘ Book of Common Prayer,” 
but the Presbyterians, careful rather of principles 
than of details, issued a reasoned treatise. Even 
the spiritually minded Jew, Oriental Christian, and 
Muhammadan, think that the form, order, position, 
direction, and gesture, are vitally essential. An 
error in any of these things is fatal. The Eastern 
Church has fixed by law the ‘‘hours” of prayer. 
During solemn public worship I have seen officials 
disputing for a minute or more as to which prayers 
should be first said. | 

‘*For WE OURSELVES ALSO ForGIVE Every ONE 
THAT IS INDEBTED TO Us.”—I often heard an Oriental 
Christian preacher say that this is still the hardest 
petition to offer with conscious sincerity and comfort. 
A poor widow came to us from a neighboring village 
in agony, having heard that her only son, then in 
England, had died. In due time Dr. Howie was able 
to assure her that the news was not true. She was 
nearly overcome with joy, and vowed, ‘' To-day I 
shall burn two candles before the icons of Mary and 
Theckla.” Dr. Howie suggested that she should 
save the price of the candles for her living,—‘‘ Let 

our sacrifice of thanksgiving be love to your neigh- 
fora, and forgive those injuries, real or imaginary, 
you think they have done you.” The joy of the wo- 
man was turned to anger at this suggestion, and if 
such instances be taken in conjunction with the im- 
memorial custom of blood revenge characteristic of 
the Jew, his cousin the Arab and their neighbors, 
and the self-evident truth in Job 14: 4, then the con- 
clusion is inevitable that no mere/y Oriental heart or 
brain could have linked so vitally divine to human 
forgiveness. 

‘*LEND ME THREE Loaves.”—Pressed by the de- 
mands of Western civilization, most Oriental cities 
and some of the villages now have inns to which 
strangers may for lodgings, etc.; but in the ma- 
jority of country places, and in all districts farther 
removed from foreign influence, there is still no such 
provision, and not only a friend, but a stranger as 
well, quarters himself on the private hospitality of 
any of the townspeople, whether he arrives at night 
or at any other time. Yesterday I borrowed tea 
loaves for the meal of two women,—for, remember, it 
is bad manners in Syria to provide only the needed 
quantity. The host must lay before his guest more 
than the latter is likely to eat, and the guest must not 
eat all that is laid before him; he always leaves 
something in his plate. Three loaves, however, 
weigh about three-quarters of a pound, and would 
be just a little more than the actual needs of the 
night visitor. (See Lesson-Lights for the lessons for 
March 20 and April 3.) 


SHWEIR, Mr. LEBANON, Syria, 
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In the heaven-born prayer earthly needs will not 
crowd out heavenly aspirations. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ORD, ‘teach us to pray (v. 1). The most impor- 
tant knowledge, how to pray rationally, is the 
most neglected. I do not mean in what atti- 

tude to stand or kneel, or how to close the eyes 
and fold the hands and uncover the head, bvt 
how to know what the real needs of the soul are, 
and what things are worth the asking. Every day 
of human life there are as many foolish petitions 
uttered as there are foolish dollars spent. All people 
know what they want; not one in a thousand knows 
what he needs, The man who can teach humanity 
to distinguish its needs from its wants will be its 
greatest benefactor. Truly, ‘‘we know not how to 
pray as we ought.” Fatal blunders are often made 
in teaching little children to pray for dolls and 
drums, and then deluding them by some pious fraud 
into the belief that God has answered them. It is a 
comparatively simple thing to teach achild ‘‘ readin’, 
’ritin’, and ’rithmetic,” or even to teach him honesty, 
truthfulness, and obedience ; but to give him a con- 
ception of prayer that he will not repudiate with in- 
dignation upon arriving at years of discretion is a 
divine art. I am inclining to believe that it would be 
safer to begin with the idea of asking for ‘‘ spiritual 
gifts’’ exclusively, and letting the idea of asking for 
‘** temporal gifts ” come as a slow development. My 
observation is that more people make shipwreck of 
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their faith on irrational conceptions of prayer than 
on almost any other. ‘ 

Trouble me not (v.7). The supreme test of both 
charity and friendship is ‘“‘ taking trouble." There 
are plenty of people who could easier give ten dollars 
if bed than go out into a dark night to lend a helping 
hand. I have no greater admiration than for a doc- 
tor who can, without a murmur, crawl out of bed in 
the wildest winter night, go to his barn and harness 
a team, and then drive miles and miles through a 
snowstorm to prescribe for a sick baby. When 
I used to see my old friénd, Dr. Morris Town- 
send of Bergen, New Jersey, do this, I humbled my 
heart in his presence. And so I do to all the heroic 
souls who are superior to the magnetic influence of a 
warm bed. For charity evaporates in bed like ice 
in sunlight, and friendship’s ebb-tide is at the mid- 
night hour. 

Because of his importunity, he will arise and 
give (v. 8). Do not for a moment imagine that there 
is any virtue in the gift of the man who crawls out of 
his bed to do a service simply because a beggar will 
not let him sleep. In such responses to human need 
there is quite as little benevolence as in handing 
one’s purse to a highwayman. Do not for a moment 
imagine that mere vulgar ‘‘ importunity ” is either a 
beautiful or successful means of securing human aid. 
If it is so gentle as to be beautiful, it is not success- 
ful, and if it is so insistent as to be successful, it is 
not beautiful. An importunate child is an intolerable 
child. And do not for a moment imagine that a lazy 
‘beggar is any more admirable, nor that his importu- 
nities for the objects he ought to earn by hard labor 
are any more admirable in God's eyes than in yours. 
But a mother importuning Lincoln for the life of her 
son is one thing, and a scoundrel politician importu- 
ning him for ‘‘ office ” is quite another. 

Shall his son ask a loaf, and he give him a 
stone? (v. 11.) But alas! how many parents .are 
doing it! The child needs a training that shall fit it 
for life, and the parents give it an education that can 
only ensure its death. It needs good health, and 
they give it rich food, exciting pleasures, and troubled 
sleep. It needs noble principles, but they teach it 
insincerity, intemperance, and idleness. Modern 
luxury is swamp air for childhood. Indulgence is a 
stone, and not a loaf ; it is a fish, and not a serpent ; 
a scorpion, and not an egg. There is a mawkish 
sympathy for childhood that makes fools of fathers 
and mothers and knaves of boys and girls. It is 
rather a sign of weakness than goodness to be unable 
to see childhood suffer hardship and discipline. With 
all my heart I pity those children of the rich who 
cannot express a wish that is not gratified a hundred 
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fold. Is it any wonder that natural wants become 
insatiable appetites ? 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Our Path of Prayer 
I. WHAT WE SHOULD PRAY FOR 


1. For God’s Honor : 

Hallowed be thy name (2). 
My name shall be great (Mal. 1 : 11). 
Jehovah's name is to be praised (Psa. 113 : 1-3). 


2. Por God's Kingdom : 
Thy kingdom come (2). 
He shall reign. . . for ever (Luke 1 : 32, 33). 
Name of Jesus every knee should bow (Phil. 2 : 9-12). 


3- For Our Daily Needs: 

Give us... our daily bread (3). 
Feed me... food that is needful (Prov. 30 : 8). 
They that seek Jehovah shall not want (Psa. 34 : 10). 


4- For Our Own Porgiveness : 

And forgive us our sins (4). 
Through this man. . . remission of sins (Acts 13 : 98, 99). 
Faithful . . . to forgive us our sins (1 John 1 : 9). 
s- For God’s Care Over Us: 

Bring us not into temptation (4). 
Keep them from the evil one (John 17 : 15). 
Casting all your anxiety upon him (1 Pet. § : 7). 
6. For God's Spirit in Us: 

The Holy Spirit to them that ask (13). 
With you for ever, . . . the Spirit (John 14 : 16, 17). 
The Spirit of God dwelleth in you (1 Cor. 3 : 16). 


Il. IN WHAT SPIRIT WE SHOULD PRAY, 
1. Sonship : 

When ye pray, say, Father (2). 

You...a father... your heavenly Father (11-13). 
The right to become children of God (John 1 : 12), 
We are children of God (Rom. 8 : 14-16). 

2. Love to Man: 

We ourselves also forgive (4). 

Whensoever ye stand praying, forgive (Mark 11 : 25). 
Tenderhearted, forgiving each other (Eph. 4: 31, 32). 
3- Faith : 

Ask, and it shall be fae you (9, to). 

Ask whatsoever ye will (John 15: 7). 
If we ask anything, ... he heareth (1 John 5 : 14).: 
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God gives himself in power to those who give 
themselves to prayer. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Talking With Our Father 


ATHER, Hallowed be thy name (v. 2). A very 
small boy who is dear to me, and who has 
that curious inquiring mind that belongs to 

healthy childhood, asked me straight out the other 
day, ‘‘ Why do we pray?” I thought a moment, 
looking for the best illustration to impress the mes- 
sage on his mind, and then I said : ‘‘ It would be a 
very unnatural child that would live in the same 
house with a kind father for years at a time and 
never talk with him, never thank him for blessings 
received, never counsel with him about the daily 
happenings of life or ask for help in places of trial ; 
and yet that is what people do who live in this world 
without praying to God. ‘This world is one of God’s 
houses. The evidence of his care in furnishing it is 
on every hand. He it is that, through the influence 
of the snow, and the rain, and the sunshine, and the 
dew, and the wind, spreads the green carpet over 
the pastures, clothes the forests in beauty, inspires 
the orchards to blossom, and makes the gardens burst 
forth in loveliness. He it is who bestows upon us all 
the beautiful things of life. He is the giver of ‘every 
good and perfect gift.’ And it is very stubborn and 
mean for us to live here in God’s house, rejoicing in 
the music, delighted with the beautiful scenes, feast- 
ing every day at his table, and yet holding no con- 
versation with him in thanksgiving or communion.” 
The little boy loved his father very much, and it 
made prayer seem new to him. He went away, say- 
ing, ‘‘I am going to talk to my heavenly Father 
every day.” 


The Beauty of God’s Will 


Thy kingdom come (v. 2). Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal, whose spiritual poems have inspired and com- 
forted so many people in all parts of the world, dur- 
ing her last illness, while suffering intensely from a 
high fever, in sweet submission said, ‘‘ God’s will is 
delicious ; he makes no mistakes.” Bidding one of 
her physicians good-by, she asked, ‘‘ Do you really 
think i am going?” He answered ‘ Yes.” ‘‘ To- 
day ?” she inquired. ‘‘ Probably,” was the reply. 
Then she exclaimed, ‘‘ Beautiful! Too good to be 





true!” And looking up with a smile added, ‘‘ Splen- 
did ! to be so near the gates of heaven !"" Later, as 
the time of her departure came, she nestled down 
into the pillows, folded her arms upon her breast, 
saying, ‘‘ There— it is all over! Blessed rest!” 
Her countenance became radiant with the glory 
seemingly breaking in upon her soul, and those who 
watcha her thought she appeared as if conversing 
with the King in his beauty. She tried to sing, but 
after one sweet note, her voice failed, and she was 
gone to be with the Lord. 


The Pilgrims’ Prayer 

Give us day by day our daily bread (v.43). The 
historian tells us that in 1623 the early settlers in 
New England had planted more corn than ever be- 
fore, but by the time they had done planting their 
food was spent. They daily prayed, ‘‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread,” and, in some way or other, the 
prayer was always answered. With a single boat 
and fishing-net they caught bass, and when these 
failed they dug for clams. In the month of June 
their hopes of a harvest were nearly blasted by a 
drought, which withered up the corn, and made the 
grass look like hay. It seemed as if they must per- 
ish with hunger. In their distress, the Pilgrims set 
apart a day for humiliation and prayer, and con- 
tinued their worship for eight or nine hours. God 
heard their prayers, and answered them in a way 
which excited universal admiration. Although the 
morning of that day was clear, and the weather very 
hot and dry during the whole forenoon, yet before 
night it began to rain, and gentle showers continued 
to fall for many days, so that the ground became 
thoroughly soaked, and the drooping corn revived. 


Forgetting and Forgiving 

Forgive us our sins; for we ourselves also for- 
give every one that is indebjed to us (v. 4). We 
often hear people say, ‘‘I will forgive it, but I never 
can forget it.” All such forgiveness is false. There 
really is no forgiving without forgetting. Here is a 
little story which illustrates this: ‘‘ I am sorry to see 
that you and Halare not as good friends as you used 
to be,” said George Hartwell’s father to his boy one 
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day. ‘Have you quarrelled?” ‘ Not exactly, but 
he treated me in a mean, shabby way awhile ago, 
and we've never been as good friends since.” 
‘*Wasn’t he sorry afterwards? Did he never ask 
your pardon? I thought Hal was unusually ready 
to acknowledge himself in fault.” ‘Oh, he said he 
was sorry, and he did ask my pardon.” ‘‘ You surely 
did not refuse it?” ‘Of course not, father; but 
then I can’t forget, you know.” ‘The same old 
story, my son,” said the father gravely. ‘‘ What is 
pardon worth that still keeps the offense in angry 
remembrance?" ‘* Well,” said George, not answer. 
ing the question, but making an objection, ‘it is 
very hard to forget.” If we keenly remember the 
mercy of God to us through Jesus Christ, it will help 
us to forget the faults of others. 
New York Ciry. 
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Prayer is often a search-light on lost promises. 
al 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Ran by asking several teachers, in turn, ques- 
tions drawing out the fact that if God were to 
give men everything for which they ask in prayer 
it would work great damage to them. This will be 
apparent as soon as we realize that if we could get 
one million dollars by asking for it, almost every 
one in this school would pray for that sum,—if not, in- 
deed, for a greater amount. And what would be the 
result ? In most cases it would be evil. This one would 
at once stop work, and that one would cease striving 
for an education, and the other would begin at once to 
live a fast.life. Weshould many of us be like those of 
whom the Apostle speaks when he says, ** Ye ask, 
and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may 
spend it in your pleasures” (James 4:3). Yes, un- 
restricted granting on God’s part would result in un- 
restricted license on our part, and do much more 
harm than good. 
Having brought out the above truth from teachers, 
o on to the review. What did the disciples ask the 
aster to teach them? How to pray. What an- 
swer did the Lord make to their request? He gave 
them the Lord’s Prayer. Yes, and this is a model 
prayer teaches us what kinds of thingsye ghonid 


avuw pee “Uwe Lo wviu 

ard. What does Jesus teach us to pray for? 
Holiness is the first thing. Put down that word. 
But this does not mean holiness in the world at large 
only, but first of allin my heart. What else are we 
to pray for? Food. Yes, and by that we mean all 
that is really necessary for our bodily wants. Is 
there anything else that Jesus teaches us to pray for ? 
Yes, Pardon. Put that down. On what condition 
are we to ask for this? On condition that we are 
willing to pardon others. Anything more that we 
should ask for? Yes. Guidance. Put that down. 
See now what the things are that we should ask for. 
Have the school read them. Now add to the board 
the word Promise. What promise have we that, if 
we ask for these things sincerely, we shall have them ? 
The promise of Jesus, ‘‘ Ask, and it shall be given 
_ ” Put down the words It shall be given you. 

ow let all the school solemnly unite in the Lord’s 
Prayer. 





PRAY 
HOLINESS—FOOD 
PARDON-GUIDANCE 


PROMISE 
IT SHALL BE 
GIVEN YOU 











New York Cliry. 
$4 


He who offers the child's prayer may expect the 
Father's answer. 
tx 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs '’) 


‘*Prayer is the soul's sincere de- Psalm 5 : 1-8. 
sire.’’ (5 :1-5. 7: 1-6.) 
‘*O thou that hearest prayer."’ Psalm 20 : 1-9. 
** One prayer I have."’ (23: 1-6. 37 : 1-6.) 
‘* Sweet hour of prayer."’ Psalm 28 : 1-9. 
*‘And dost thou say, ‘Ask what (38: 1-7. 59: 1-8.) 
thou wilt.’ "’ Psalm 67 : 1-7. 
** Precious promise God hath given."’ (87 : 1-3. 133 : I-3.) 
** ‘Come unto me,’ the Saviour suid."’ Psalm 130. 
** Lord, teach us how to pray."’ (192: 1-5 ; 282: 1-5.) 
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Lovers of prayer most realize their need of les- 
sons in prayer. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought: Jesus, the Great Helper, Lived, 
Died, and Rose Again. 

Review Thought : His Life was Spent in Teaching, 
Preaching, Healing. 


Lesson Story : Jesus is Teaching About Prayer. 


Lesson Aim: The Door of Prayer is Always Ready 
to Open to Those Who Ask, Seek, Knock. 


Note.—Regarding material to be prepared at home, 
make from stiff paper a door about twenty inches 
long. From an old picture-roll cut a piece the same 
size, containing. only the figure of Christ standing. 
(Lesson 1 of the present quarter, which we omitted for 
the Easter lesson, is suitable, or the review picture. ) 
Attach the back edges, leaving the other free to open 
when needed. The whole thing can easily be. fas- 
tened to the blackboard with tacks or pins. Pre- 

are three cards, and print plainly Closed, pong: 5 
No Admittance, and attach strings to hang on the 
door, On a fourth card print Ask, Seek, Knock, as 
in the outline, and use as suggested. | 


INTRODUCTION, 


When you come home from school do you knock at 
the door? Not often. We knock at other ple’s 
doors, but we expect the door of our father’s house to 
be ready to open, that we may walk right in. (At- 
tach the paper door to the board.) Have you ever 
found any doors shut and locked against you? We 
do not enjoy it,—do we? One Saturday I wentdown 
town for Sunday-school birthday catds. When I 
reached the store it was locked, and a card hung in- 
side which said “Closed at 1 P. M. Saturdays.” 
(Hang on the door the first card, ‘‘Closed.”) Of 
course I was ——? Disappointed. 

Sonie boys were needed at a store, but when Harry 
called to see the manager he found acard marked Bus 
(change cards) on the office dour, with a notice to call 
between eight and nine. Many times when we call 
et ns ab Aantict wr, find a tan huaevwv to see 
us right away. any times ave seen peop e 
watching’ the workmen through the big doors of a 
factory or mill, and they wanted so much to go in, 
but on the door it said No Admittance. (Change 
cards.) People must have a permit to go inside. 


Lesson Story. 


I want to tell you of another door which never says 
‘** Closed,” ‘‘ Busy,” ‘‘No Admittance.” We call it 
the door of ‘‘ Prayer.” (Place that word at the top.) 
The card on this door tells us to ‘* Ask,” ‘‘ Seek,” 
‘* Knock,” and there is a beautiful promise with each 
word. (Hang up that card.) It was — who 


























taught about this door of prayer. One day he had 
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been praying. When he stopped, one of his disciples 
said ‘* Lord, teach us to pray.’” Then he taught them 
that beautiful prayer which is repeated thousands of 
times every day. We call it the Lord’s Prayer, and 
in our supplemental lessons we have learned that it 
teaches us seven things to pray for,—three of them 
belonging to our heavenly Father, and four for our- 
selves, because we are his children. 

Then Jesus explained to his disciples what prayer 
was like. He told of a house whose door was shut 
and locked because it was night. A friend had come 
toa oneare late at night, and hungry, and they 
had no bread, so came to borrow. At first the man 
answered, ‘‘ Trouble me not, the door is shut, we 
have gone to bed. I cannot rise and give thee.” But 
because the friend kept asking he arose, opened the 
door, and gave him what he needed. Parents are 
more ready than that to wait on their children, and 
age said the heavenly Father was always ready. 
Ve trust our own fathers, and we should trust the 
heavenly Father too. 

How often do you enter the door of your house each 
day ? How often do you come to your parents to ask 
tor something, or to talk to them? Do you think the 
heavenly Father is pleased if we do not come to him 
at all, or-only once each day? He invites us to come 





often, and is always ready to hear us. In the morn- 
ing we should ask for guidance men the day, at 
our meals we should thank him for food, at night we 
thank him for his care, and many times during the 
day we need his help. Jesus gave some beautiful 

romises to those who ask, seek, knock. ‘' Ask, and 
it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.” (Show how the 
letters ‘on the card spell Ask, across or down.) When 
you repeat the last promise, ‘‘ Knock, and it shall be 
_— ,” turn back the door and show Jesus standing 
there, always ready to hearand answer. Emphasize 
the importance of frequent earnest prayer, and that 
the best gift we can ask is the Holy Spirit, which he 
is so willing to give. Sing, ‘‘ What a friend we have 
im Joens, or ‘‘ Ask the Saviour to help you.” 

epeat reverently and slowly the Lord's Prayer. 
Peoria, Iu. 
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Placing bread first is apt to bring tt last. 
<0 


The Lesson for Boys and Girls 
By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


HERE are a number of events in the context to 
which the teacher may like to call attention. 
He may do so by having the scholars take their 
note-books and draw in red upon a sketch-map of the 
Holy Land the journeys of this time,—to Jerusalem, 
to the feast of dedication, eastward down to the Jor- 
dan, to Bethany and Jerusalem, and to Ephraim, on 
the border of Samaria.'. At appropriate places on 
the lines draw circles, and write beside them the 
events: 
The Parable of the Good Samaritan. 
The First Visit to Bethany. 
The Healing of the Man 
Teaching at the Feast. 
The Raising of Lazarus. 


This covers the next lesson also. The teacher 
ma HOW Ke to Cuouse Tol LHeSse topics vue upun 


which to-lay especial emphasis. 
Underw photograph illustrating the scenery and 
characters of the story of the Good Samaritan, and 
this would give an excellent opportunity to ask what 
kinds of Good Samaritan work are being done in 
one's own town, and to plan and set on foot a prac- 
ticable plan for some deed of Good Samaritanship by 
the class. This might well take the entire lesson 
period. 

But if one desires to take up the Scripture espe- 
cially assigned for to-day, a novel ‘‘questionaire ” 
method may be used, which I have found excited 
much interest when the topic was an abstract one. 
Six questions are prepared by the teacher, and read 
in order to the class, who write their own answers 
and opinions, either on separate sheets of paper or in 
their note-books,—two answers to a page. These 
six questions will take all the time to answer, and 
‘eghere ay more. The teacher will watch the clock, to 

sure to ask no more than can be written and read. 

After the replies have been written, collect and 
mix the sheets or books, and distribute them again 
to be read, so that each scholar will read answers 
other than hisown. Have all the answers to Ques- 
tion. One read first, and soon. The purpose of the 
questioning is to bring out what the scholars know 
and believe about prayer. The replies will make a 
unique consensus, I suggest as the questions: 

1. If God is our Father in heaven, what kind of 
gifts does he want to give his children? (Suggest 
reading the lesson through to help in the answer.) 

2. If we ask for daily bread, what conditions do 
you think must be fulfilled by us? 

3- If we ask for forgiveness, what condition must 
we fulfil ? 

4. If we ask for deliverance from temptation, is 
there any condition for us? What ? 

5. How does the Lord’s Prayer suggest that we 
ought always to pray for others as well as ourselves ? 

6. Applying the Lord’s Prayer to boys (or girls), 
what are some of the. things it is right and wise for 
you to think of more often when you pray ? 

Try tosave time to sum up and make more definite 
the views of the class. Collect, take home, and study 
the answers given, and correct later, in public or 
private, any misconceptions about prayer that you 
may discover. 

Boston. 


rn Blind. 


' Dr. Forbush follows a slightly different chronology from Professor 
Riddle, which accounts for the difference in the sequence of events as 
these two writers give them.—Tue Evitor. 
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The spirit of forgiveness does not merit our par- 
don, but tt makes it possible. 





There is a graphic. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OU will not teach your pupils any more impor- 
- tant lesson than how to pray. Study for your- 
self how Christ taught it,—first by praying in 
the presence of his ange ony then by giving them 
worl to use in prayer, then by illustrating prayer, 
in contrast, from the talk of a man with his friend, 
from the petition of a child to his father, and from 
the feeling and gifts of a father compared with the 
feeling and gifts of the heavenly Father. Christ 
here answers these four questions, asked oftener than 
any others on religious subjects. 
hy Do ‘We Need to Pray? God is our Father, 
knows all things, seeks the highest good for his 
children. Why should we tell him what he knows, 
or ask him for what he desires to give? While 
Christ does not solve all our difficulties, three things 
appear in the opening sentence of this lesson which 
wie why we ought to pray (v. 1). 

Christ prayed. He spent whole nights in prayer. 
He rose early in the morning to pra (Mark 1 : 35). 
He prefaced the great crises of his life with prayer, 
such as his baptism (Luke 3 : 22), the appointment 
of the apostles (Luke 6 : 12), his transfiguration (Luke 
9 : 28), his crucifixion (Luke 22 : 41). hen his dis- 
ciples saw him praying, they asked him to teach them 


to pray. : 
foun taught his ye po to pray. ‘In this he 
followed the example of great rabbis, who found 
It is not less 


prayer a mags f for a holy life. ’ 
necessary now. Leaders of the church, like Paul, 
Chrysostom, Luther, Knox, Livingstone, were mighty 
in prayer. 

Christ. taught his disciples to pray. He taught 
them nothing unimportant, yet he gave them many 
and varied lessons in prayer. Skill in it is an art, 
and power in it is a life. 

- What Ought We to Ask in Prayer? - Christ taught 
his pupils to approach God as their Father, to think 
on his holiness and.majesty, and to express it ; to 
ask for the coming of his kingdom, and to think of 


- it as the fulfilment of the will of God on this earth 


(v.2; Matt.6:9, 10) He taught them, when their 
minds were fixed on the Father; and on his king- 
dom and will in his earth ‘and his heaven, to ask 
for their immediate personal needs, daily food for 
the body, forgiveness for the debts of the soul, 
protection from temptation, and deliverance from the 
power of the evil one (vs. 3, 4). 

‘What Confidence Can We Have that Our Prayers 
Will be Answered? Christ sought to satisfy his dis- 
ciples’ want of ideas, of worte. and of faith for 
prayer. Do with your pupils as he did. The first 
two wants he met by teaching them what we call the 
Lord's Prayer, the third by two illustrations. In 
the first, the man pounding on his friend’s door at the 
hour when one does not wish to be disturbed, has its: 
humorous side, heightened by the surly reply (v. 7). 
The point made is that the ‘‘ shamelessness "—the 
literal meaning of the word translated ‘‘importu- 
nity "—conquers the indifference and impatience of 
the friend, and the man gets all he asked for (v. 8). 
Christ leaves the contrast to be inferred between 
the friend’s unwillingness and the Father’s love, and 
rests the argument on his own testimony. The dis- 
ciples had seen him praying, and they asked to be 
taught to pray. His answer was in effect saying to 
them, ‘‘ A friend by his boldness and persistence will 
get from his friend what he wants,—will he not ? You 
know what a friend is. I know what Godis. And / 
say unto you, ask for what you want, seek what you 
miss, knock for that from which you are shut out. 
You will get what you seek” (vs. 9, 10). Show your 
pupils that they must simply take Christ at his word, 
on the ground that he knows. 

But Christ enforced his lesson by a still stronger 
appeal to his disciples’ knowledge of human nature. 
Interpret verses 11 and 12. The disciples knew they 
would not thus treat their own children. A thing 
which could hardly be conceived of a human father 
would be impossible with God. 

What Kind of Answer May We Expect to our 
Prayers? The argument of Christ is that God’s good- 
ness and love aré immeasurably beyond ours ; there- 
fore he will give to his children the best things (Matt. 
7:11; Luke 11: 13). He who has received the gift 
of the Holy Spirit has with it all else that he needs : 
for he thinks God’s thoughts, loves what God loves, 
enjoys what he enjoys, and lives the life of God. 

The disciples often missed the real objects of 
prayer even after Christ had taught them. They 
asked for a visible kingdom, and found instead the 
cross with their king nailed to it (Mark 10 : 35-40). 
But they lived to see that instead of asking for bread 
and receiving a stone they in their ignorance had 
asked for a stone and God had given them bread. 

Show your pupils that Christ gives to us, as he did 
to his first disciples, thoughts to present, and words 
in which to express them, in prayer. On the testi- 
mony of their own hearts, conlirined by Christ's ex- 
perience. they could rest in confidence that their 

eavenly Father would give them the best he had to 
give which they could receive ; and so may we. 

Boston. 
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-THE. SUNDAY 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


At School. with Jesus 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Luke 
10: 25 to Ir: 13). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

Bruce suggested the title adopted for 
this outline as one particularly appro- 
priate for the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan, the story of Martha and Mary, 
and the lesson on prayer, and added 
that. these are an equivalent in Luke 
for Matthew's ‘gracious invitation” 
(Matt. 11 : 28-30). 

These are certainly representative 
teachings of the gracious Master. The 
days in Perza were formative days. 
Jesus was keeping in view the climax 
and conclusion of his active ministry; 
his words were measured, and, in a 
sense, with a note of finality. The dis- 
ciples were in truth at school. 

The note of time is indistinct. The 
parable of the Good Samaritan, like the 
rebuke to Martha, may have been ut- 
tered while all were at Jerusalem at the 
feast of the dedication. It is better 
worth while to note the bearing these 
incidents have onthe character of Luke’s 
Gospel; its breadth of sympathy and 
catholicity; its illustration of the ‘ gra- 
cious words” of Jesus; its emphasis on 
the value of womanhood, of prayer, of 
the life of the Spirit; its universality. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan 
requires as little explanation as any that 
ever was told. It is a treatise on the 
doctrine of neighborhood, one which. any 
human being’can understand and apply. 

The story of Martha and Mary is ina 
similar way an exposition of the com- 
parative worth of things spiritual and 
things temporal. Each has a real value. 
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The lesson on prayer (Luke 11 : 1-13) 
was twofold, as reported by Luke. Jesus 
was. requested to formulate some rules 
about prayer. He gave them a form of 


rayer which emphasized the chief ob- 
ects of desire on the part or true meu. 


hat it was not arigid formula is proved 
by the various: forms. under which the 
early church reproduced it. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

Bruce’s notes, Expositor’s Greek Tes- 
tamem (I, 542-548), are illuminating and 
| reverent, very helpful for every minister 
jor student of the Greek. he usual 
| references,—Gilbert, ‘‘Student’s Life” 
(218-224), Dawson, ‘‘Life of Christ” 
(269-275), Rhees, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth” 
(153, 154, §§ 168, 175, 176), and Stalker, 
**Life of Jesus Christ” (100) are very 
meager. Farrar’s Life of Christ (chaps. 
44, 45) and Geikie’s Life of Christ (chap. 
51) are worth reading. The latter speaks 
interestingly of our Lord's habit of slip- 
ping away to Bethany. 


III. Questions ror Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. 

1. The Lawyer. (1.) Was his purpose 
a hostile or inquiring one? Was it a 
professional query? (2.) How was he 
able to answer his own question so satis- 
factorily ? 

2. The Good Samaritan. (3.) How 
did the fact that the hero was a Samari- 
tan give point to the parable? (4.) Dis- 
cuss the doctrine of neighborhood: Who 
is a neighbor? What is the limit of 
neighborhood ? 

3. Mary and Martha. (5.) Describe 
the differing temperaments of Mary and 
Martha. (6.) Was Mary in actual fact 
Martha's superior in Christlikeness ? 

4. Teachings on Prayer. (7.) Is it 
inadvisable to reduce prayer to a sys- 
tem ? (8.) Was the Lord’s Prayer a model 
of true prayer, or a formula? 

5. God's Greatest Gifts. (9.) What 
are the real reasons for confidence that 
we will receive them ? 


IV. Some LeEapinc THOvGHTs. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader.) 

True religion cannot divorce itself 
from morality. The priest who went by 
was unworthy. 

We need to be able to distinguish the 
things which are of supreme value, and 
secure them at all costs. 

No father forgets the need of kindly 
discipline for his son. 

Yates UNIVERsITY. 
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Two Moths and a Star 
(Continued from page 222) 


**T'll do it myself."’ ANY BOY 

Elizabeth spoke so decidedly that Win- can keep himself supplied 
sop. a pe at her very sharply before with extra pocket money — or can 

«Do you mean it ?”” start a bank account and save money — 

REN ekid ‘woe, chooks jock lie m by working for us in spare time 
your sauiiether. ‘ nee wiend the » on Friday after school and on 


resemblance before."’ y Saturday. The work is easy. © When a 


‘*] wish I were like her.”’ 
‘* Perhaps you will become like her."’ | <' No money required to B needs 
“I can only be myself, but it is time| aaa begin. All you must do 
that I was trying to be my best self."’ Me, ; 
That very day she went to work, and it | sme YS is send your name and MONEY 
became evident in a short time that this | WAS im Zt, address to us and we 
petted child of fortune possessed ex- | - ) rare will mail 10 copies of 


traordinary powers for organization, = 
In three months there were thirty | = 
babies pledged by as many mothers, and | THE SATURDAY 
This fean M. D. is Doctor Brown, fifty-five grown people had promised to — 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. beanie the paiheer eimdy of the lessons. EVENING POST 
The town is so extremely clean Every day her interest in life deep- \ Absolutely free. These you can sell at five cents each 
a ros bape pens > — os ta ened and her sympathies widened. Dig- \ and provide capital for the following week’s supply. 
Soouaen they use SAPOLIO. ? ging, as she did, into the dark corners Start this week — write to-day. Seme boys are carking 
‘ of the homes of the people, she made } “— a week by this plan. A Booklet, “How 
2 : : : ; ; ys Make Money,’” Free. 
Health and dirt cannot exist to-§ | discoveries that opened new worlds of | . 
ther. If a housewife wants the] | reflection as well as action, and “a $25 IN CASH and a Trip to the St. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 1 


No good 
grocer sells a 
lamp-chim- 
ney without 
MacBeETH on it 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 

Better read my Index; I send it free. 
MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 


this time with a perceptible quiver in his 
voice. 

Elizabeth continued to recite without 
answering, and he began to grope his way 
toward the spot from which the voice 
came, gesticulating wildly. 

As he approached, she repeated that 
promise of the Saviour’s, ‘‘ Peace I leave 
with you ; my peace! give unto you : not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you.”’ 

When Newcomb heard these words, 
he paused under the stress of a great 
emotion, and trembled visibly. 

‘* Peace !’’ he groaned, ‘‘ peace ! What 
power can give peace tome? I am blind! 
I am no longer aman! I am a thing, 
—a blind, helpless, useless, hopeless, 
despicable thing! But a suffering and 


hating thing! I hate myself! I hate 
life! TF hate Cod !*' 


As he paused, Elizabeth began again. 
««Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me; for Iam meek and lowly in heart; 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls.’’ 

‘«Who are you, I say?’’ cried the 
blind man, moving toward her with out- 
stretched arms. 

With a correct dramatic instinct, Eliza- 
beth silently withdrew. 

To the blind ‘man she was not a per- 
son, but a voice. It was as if Truth it- 
self had suddenly become articulate, and 
the effect on the unhappy skeptic was 
like that when St. Augustine heard the 
voice in that other garden saying, ‘‘ Zod/e, 
lege ! Tolle, legel’’ 

He reached the place where Elizabeth 
had been standing, but touched and em- 
braced only the empty air. 

There he stood fora long time per- 
fectly still, all interest in the speaker 
being absorbed in wonder over the utter- 
ance. The last rays of the setting sun 
fell on his sightless eyes and lit up his 
sad face. It was dark when he returned 
to the house. He did not allude to his 
experience, but his wife noticed that he 
was more calm, and that he slept more 
quietly that night. 

On the next Sunday he was again walk- 
ing in his garden, and at about the same 
hour Elizabeth appeared once more. 

This time she said, ‘‘ Mr. Newcomb, 
I am Elizabeth Ellsworth. I am trying 
to establish a Home Department of the 
Sunday-school for the study of the Bible. 
I have found some one who can teach 
you to read it with your fingers. I wish 
you would let her do so.’’ 

‘*You were here last week,’’ he re- 
plied. 

‘*1I was,’’ she said. 

‘* Have you ever suffered ?”’ 

** Deeply.’”’ 

‘* Have you found peace ?’’ 

‘*I have at least become calm."’ 
** How ?”’ 
‘* By ceasing to struggle against life, 
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Christ as the actual offer of a real and 
loving God."’ 

‘*I must do something to gain peace. 
I cannot live as I have been living.’’ 
‘*No,—it is not to live at all to live 
at war with God.”’ 

‘*Do you believe that a blind man can 
be happy ?”’ 

‘If I did not believe that all men 
could learn to enjoy the life God gives 
them, or at least find rest and peace in it, 
I should not be here. It must be so; 
and what must be so is so.”’ 

The blind man shook his head. 

**You do not believe it? Well, do 
me this favor,—to become a pupil in my 
Bible class. It is not much to ask. If 
you will not do it for your own sake, do 
it for mine. I know you love to give 
pleasure, Givethisto me. I have found 
a beautiful and happy blind girl who 
wishes to teach you to read. She is- in 
the house, and has with her the chapter 
which I repeated from the Bible. Will 
you come in and learn ?"’ 

*« It's very hard to begin all over again, 
to be a child once more,’’ the blind man 
said with a sigh. 

‘*Except we become as little chil- 
dren,’’ she replied, ‘‘we can in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. Come, 
let me lead you into the house. Be the 
pupil of this young girl. She will teach 
you to read, and then your time will not 
hang so heavily.”’ 

As Elizabeth spoke these words she 
laid her hand gently on his arm, and he 
followed her to the house. 

The blind man found the peace he 
sought, and by the same gentle ministra- 
tions, through her work in these classes 
for the study of the Bible at home, she | 
led many others into the same path of 


quietness. 
And in tat path she waiked nersetr; 


and yet the hunger of her heart for hu- 
man love was not appeased. It was evi- 
dent that she suffered still. 


( To be continued) 








Army Trials 
An Infaatryman’s Long Siege 


This soldier’s tale of food is interesting. 
During his term of service in the 17 th 
Infantry in Cuba and Philippines, an 
Ohio soldier boy contracted a disease of 
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and accepting the promise of Jesus ff 
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You Can Follow 
the Pilgrims 


ERY TEACHER in your Sunday-school is just now 

facing a rare opportunity. The Life of Christ is the 

wondrous theme of the lessons. 

of Sunday-school workers, delegates to the World’s 
Sunday-school Convention in Jerusalem, is traveling in the 
land where Jesus lived. The Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, is with the pilgrims, and 
he is writing a series of letters to The Sunday School Times, 
giving vivid word pictures of the journey. The second letter 
Never again in the lifetime of most teachers 
of to-day is there likely to be any such opportunity to impress 
upon the scholars the real meaning of Christ’s life as illu- 
minated by the observations of a company of trained Sunday- 
school experts and Bible students. Mr. Trumbull will leave 
no stone unturned to find whatever will interest and inspire 
the teacher who follows the progress of the pilgrims. 
hand these blanks to persons in your school who do not take 
They will thank you for this op- 
portunity of taking the Jerusalem tour with their classes 
around them. No teacher should miss a single one of Mr. 


CUT THESE OUT 





A great company 


Please 
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the stomach which all army doctors who 
treated him pronounced incurable, but 
which Grape-Nuts food alone relieved. 

‘*In October, 1899, when my enlistment | 
expired, I was discharged from the army 
at Calulute, Philippines, and returned to 
the States on the Arst available steamer | 
that left Manila. When I got home I | 
was a total shone gy tr nome 6 and my doc- | 
tor put me to bed, saying he considered | 
me the worst broken-down man of my | 
age he ever saw, and after treating me 
six months he considered my case be- 
yond medical aid. 

‘* During the fall and winter of 1900 
and ‘or I was admitted to the Barnes 
Hospital in Washington, D. C., for treat- 
ment for chronic inflammation of the 
stomach, but after five months returned 
home as bad as ever. 

‘‘I continued taking medicine until | 
February, 1902, when, reading a news- 
paper one day, I read about Grape-Nuts, 
and was so impressed I sent out for a 
package right away. 

‘* The result is quickly told, for I have 
used Grape-Nuts continually ever since 
with the best results. My health is so I 
can do a fair day's hard work, stomach 
is in good condition, have gained forty 
pounds in weight and | feel like a new 
man altogether. 











**I owe my present good health to 
Grape-Nuts beyond all doubt, for medical 
science was exhausted.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Had he consulted any one of several 
thousand physicians we know of they 
would have prescribed Grape-Nuts im- 
mediately. 

Look in each package for the famous 





little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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Shines for a world of housekeepers, and best of all 
the shine will last. Wéill not cake on the iron. 
Lustrous as the sun. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 














Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers 
have Elgin Watches. “‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,” 
an illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELGIN, ILL. 











The Pictures Solving 
the Attendance 
Problem 


a a @ 


ENCLOSE check for $1.20 for twelve sets of your Lesson Pictures 
for the next quarter. I wish to tell you how much I have been 
pleased with the plan. I have a class of nine boys, aged from twelve to 
seventeen. At New Year's I gave to each a neat cloth-bound scrap- 
book containing about thirty sheets of good paper, and just the right 
size for the pictures, with some space underneath. With The Sunday 
School Times pictures, supplemented by a nearly equal number of 
Perry Pictures, the boys are making each his own illustrated Life of 
of Christ. Each week the ground between lessons is covered as well as 
the lesson for the day, and the latest ‘‘chapter’’ written by each boy 
is read before the class, which criticises it. 

Ve have an extra book, too, called the ‘‘class’’ beok. It is just 
like the others, except that every boy has a hand in it. One boy 
designed the title-page, another drew a map of Palestine for it, etc. 
The teacher assigns to each boy the pages on which he has done his 
best work, so that this book should represent the best work of the class. 
I hope to send it to you when the course is concluded. 

The pictures have either ‘‘solved the attendance problem,’’ or at 
least not hindered its solution, for since I took charge of the class at the 
beginning of the year the attendance has been 100 per cent, two unavoid- 
able absences having been made up for by the presence of two visitors. 
The average contribution by each boy has been over five cents. 

Naturally, I was interested in the account, in this week's Times, of 
Mr. Phillips's class in White Plains, New York, for ours (in the U. P. 
church of Chicopee, Mass.) resembles it in so many respects. These 
boys have also formed a club called the ‘‘ Perseverancé Club,’’ with 
red and white for colors. They meet once a week, have a victorious 
basket-ball team, and are planning for the base-ball season. The only 
trouble the teacher has is to keep up with them.—Austin M. Patter- 
son, Springfield, Mass. 

a2 a a 


How about your class? And wouldn't girls profit just as much as boys by this plan? 


10 cents for the set of 13 pictures 


(the publishers paying the postage). Beautifully printed on fine enameled paper 
and enclosed in an envelope. Each picture on a separate sheet. The face of the 
picture measures almost exactly 3) <4 inches; the sheet, 548 inches. We 
can supply you with a blank-book for ro cents, if you wish to order-it from us. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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May 1, 1904. Answered Prayers. 
4 : 23-31. 


Acts 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoON.—A promise to answer (Isa. 30 : 19-26). 

TUES.—Sometimes answered soon (Isa. 
65 : 23-25). 

WED.—Sometimes after delay (Luke 18 : 
1-8). 

THURS.—Not in our way (2 Cor. 12: 7-10). 

FRI.—Beyond what we ask (Eph. 3: 14-21). 

SaT.—In trouble ( Psa. 50 : 14-17). 











Quote promises to answer prayer. 
Give instances of answered prayers. 
Where there is need of more prayer. 


HERE is nothing unnatural about 
prayer: It is as reasonable to ask 
God for things as it is to ask our 
earthly friends. If what God is going 
to do is all determined unchangeably be- 
cause the universe in which we live is 
ordered and fixed unalterably, the same 
is true of men. Mr. Huxley admitted | 
this. ‘‘ Not that I mean for a moment | 
to say,” he wrote to Charles Kingsley, | 
“that prayer is illogical. For if the | 
universe is ruled by fixed laws, it would 
be just as illogical for me to ask you to | 
answer this letter as to ask the Almighty | 
to alter the weather.” It is not illogical | 





to pray. 


t is illogical not to pray. First, we 
cannot help it. In the hours of helpless- | 
ness, when we are beyond all human 
resources, and when our souls demand 
succor, they cry out instinctively to 
God. Itis our nature to pray, All na- 
tions doit. The fetich worshipers make 
their humble prayers. Before millions 
af idale, day hy day. the heathan hows 
down to or Even the agnostic and 
atheist will forget themselves, and call 
out to the Unseen for help. And sec- 
ondly, we are sure that prayer and the 

wer and place it is to have has entered 
into the divine plan for the world, so 
that, just as God knew and took care in 
advance of the fall of sparrows, so he 
knew and counted upon our prayers. It 
is the great mystery of his foreknowl- 
edge and yy & but no more difficulty 
is involved in the conception of prayer 
than in the conception of human love. 

And it is wrong not to pray. Just as 
it is wrong not to develop the resources 
of the world, to cultivate the soil, to dig 
mines for coal and useful minerals, to 
establish laws, and to train children, so 
it is wrong not to pray. We are neg- 
lecting a real agency which God gave us 
for our good, for the blessing and help 
of others, and for the advancement of 
his kingdom. 

God always hears prayer. He hears 
every prayer addressed to him, and the 
prayers in our hearts that are only half 
expressed. But does he answer? Al- 
ways. But mensay,'‘‘I did not get what I 
asked for.’”” But that is a different mat- 
ter. May he not answer ‘“‘ No,” or ‘‘ Not 
yet,” or ‘‘In part I will, but not all” ?| 
God always answers, and he always an- 
swers right. 

And we may pray about everything. 
We ought to do so. ‘** Do you mean that 
if you lost a lead-pencil you would pray 
to be helped to find it ?” said a friend to 
the late Dr. Trumbull, when they were 
once talking about prayer. ‘‘ To be sure 
I would,—to be sure I would,” was the 
reply. ‘‘In everything let 
your requests be made known unto God,” 
counsels Paul. ‘‘ Everything to God in 

rayer’’ is the law of the Bible and of 
ife. 

The day should be filled with prayer. 
Every hour of the day should have the 
atmosphere of | pe: a init. When we 
wake, we should pray. When we move 
about, we should pray. When our minds 
are free in the midst of work, we should 
A We should live in prayer. 

ow long has it been since our last 
prayer ? 





Do we always remember to thank God 
for all goodness ? 
How often do we tell him of our love ? 
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THE PERPETUAL 
WAR 


There is always a fight 
going on in every human 
body between health and dis- 
ease. On one side are poor 
food, bad air, over-work, 
worry, colds, accidents. On 
the other are sunshine, rest, 
cheerfulness and _ nourish- 
ment. 

The reason Scott’s Emul- 
sion fights so powerfully for 
health is because it gives so 
much more nourishment than 
you can get in any other way. 
Get in the sunlight and try 
Scott’s Emulsion. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 


——JUST issvED!— 


Devotional 


corre ov omnes S on g Ss 


°AamOvus COMPOSERE 
on COMPLLBRS 
COANE, BIRAPATRICK ano MAINE 
One-bai’ new songs that will never grow old. 
One-half old songe that will always be now. 
$25 per 100; 30 ots. per copy, postpaid. 
A returnable copy for examination will be sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIR CO. Now York and Chicago. 


CHIL REN’S 


DAY 
“SUMMER’S MESSAGE ” Detearsnd.) 
“ NATURE'S GARDEN ” mples, post- 


paid, ro cents. 
108 Washington Telos orndiff, 150 sth Ave., 
St., Chicago. New York. 
= — 
“Florida by Sea” 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
ship lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 
and excellent service. nd for excursion book. 

W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 


Gye Sind Shoal Gimes 


Philadelphia, April 16, 1904 


Entered at che Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“‘ second-class matter ”’ 
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One or more copies, one year. 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. der and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine tt, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


of the 
nion at 


| THe SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








LESSON FOR MAY I 


With RusrFroaM, the 

sparkling, brighten- 

ing dentifrice for 

familiar FRIEND 

and CoMPANION, 

CHEERFULNESS becomes 

a habit, and Sm1LEs spontaneous. 
25 cents at Druggists. 
Sample Bottle Free. 

Address, 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


\ 


Have You Children? 


Then we can help you to provide for 
them without depriving yourselves or 
them. The question of how to live 
well and save well at the same time 
is answered in our (free) booklet, 
Write for it. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


























Books for the 
Sunday-School Library 


Pine Ridge Plantation. By William Drys- 


dale. Illustrated. New York : Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

An example of industry is given in 
the character of Huntley Robertson, 
who leaves a ‘‘ York state” farm with 
twenty dollars, and seeks fortune suc- 
cessfully in the cotton-fields of North 
Carolina. The author is a great friend 
of boys, and he has a way of telling of 
the trials and successes of real American 
youth which draws to him many read- 
ers. As in this case, Mr. Drysdale’s 
stories can generally be relied on as safe 
and wholesome. 


The O’erturn o’ Botany Bay. By Aletheia. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. $r. 

What two young men wrought in the 
slums of Glasgow is vividly told by an 
anonymous author, according to the 
title-page, although E. J. Strabo is the 
name on the cover. It is attractively 
set forth in story form, but is vouched 
for as a recital of unadorned facts, and 
Botany Bay is the scene. The methods 
used in the work of ‘‘ overturning” the 
locality are given, and the effectiveness 
of the street preaching, the Disciple 
class, and the recrwryen, Eee work, are 
shown with considerable conversation 
in the Scotch dialect. Such a book 
would interest the older boys, and 
stimulate them to go and do likewise. 


Pussy Meow. By S. Louise Patteson. Ilus- 
trated. Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs 
&Co. 60 cents, net. 

One who sympathizes with all hu- 
manitarian endeavor has here given us 
a ope of a cat, to do for that household 
pet what was done in Black Beauty for 
the horse and in Beautiful Joe for the 
dog. The joys and sorrows of a mis- 
understood cat are described by the cat 
herself, for young readers, who may 
gain many a wholesome lesson and con- 
siderable knowledge as to the habits of 
tabby. Numerous facts are interspersed 
in the narrative as to the work of the 


| little book, ‘‘ The R 
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anti-cruelty societies, and the care, 
needs, and food of animals. Mrs. 
Sarah K. Bolton has written an intro- 


| duction which shows what is being done 
| in the civilized world for cats. 


Two Wilderness Voyagers. By Franklin 
Welles Calkins. New York and Chicago : 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

Here is an Indian story more intensely 
interesting than the dime-novel sort. 
And there is agg Sa suggest the 
latter classification. ys of ten and 
upwards will like such a work of action. 
A mission school among the Sioux fig- 
ures in the account of Fire Cloud’s son 
and daughter's continual adventures 
from the time they leave their father 
till they return to their native wigwam. 
The habits and religious rites of the 
savages are vividly described. 


Agnes Grant’s Education. By Hope Daring. 
Cincinnati : Jennings & Pye. §$r. 

This is a genuine Sunday-school story. 
Agnes, Arthur, Jennie, and Bertie lived 
in the Middle West, but had no religious 
education until the day-school teacher 
started a Sunday-school near by. Their 

arents were not Christians, and when 
ever left Bertie a hopeless cripple the 
father became hardened. The hard- 
ships through which Agnes passed 
while striving for an education makes 
up a narrative that would interest young 
people rather than little children. The 
tendency of the book is in the right di- 
rection, and it is thoroughly in keepin 
with the object of the Sunday-schoo 
library. 


The Littie Chief. By Eliza F. Pollard. [l- 
lustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
$1.25. 
ohn Bradford is the little chief of this 

tale of the Puritan settlement in New 

England, and Miles Standish and John 

Carver have a part in the stirring narra- 

tive of pioneer days. The book would 

be inspiring to boys, who are sure to 
be interested in the many adventures 
| among Indians. 


Four Little Indians; Or, How Carroll ‘' Got 
Even."' By Ella Mary Coates. Philadel- 
phia: Henry T. Coates & Co, 80 cents, 
net. 

They were not true Indians, but four 
boys who were so actively imitating the 
redskéns that Miss Coates was obliged 
to take two hundred and sixty pages to 
tell of all their pranks a, a two 
weeks’ vacation from school. hildren 
from eight to twelve would enjoy this 
wholesome story, which points out the 
admirable way Carroll found for “ get- 
| ting even” with an enemy, 








No Place 
The Lazy Ones Must Stand Aside 


That dull heavy feeling from coffee 
may not amount to much in itself, but it’s 
a great obstacle in the way of fame and 
fortune, for it kills ambition, and makes 
one lazy, and finally sick. 

The successful men or women must 
first conquer themselves. The way to 
conquer that dull, stupid feeling nine 
times out of ten is to pay a little atten- 
tion to proper food. Coffee in particular 
will dull the senses, and make one feel 
lazy and stupid after the first effects of 
the cup have worn off, an hour or so after 
drinking it. 

‘*] was a lover of coffee,” says a New 
York man. ‘It seemed to me breakfast 
was nothing without it, but I noticed, an 
hour or so after breakfast, a dull, stupid 
——s came over me, accompanied fre- 
quently by nausea. 

“Thinking perhaps it was caused by 
coffee, I wanted to make sure of it, so I 
— up the use of coffee, and drank 

‘ostum inits place. My old trouble dis- 
appeared, and I learned to look forward 
to my Postum with as much eagerness 
as I used to look to coffee ; and instead of 


along. Name given by Postum 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason why Postum helps to- 
| ward fame and fortune when used in 
place of coffee, the drug-drink. 
Look in each package for the famous 
poe to Wellville.” 


., 














being bad in its effect, Postum is very | 
healthy, and I feel ‘‘ fit as a lord” right | 





| 





Pears’ 


soap in stick form; con- 
venience and economy in 
shaving. 


It is the best and cheap- 
est shaving soap. 
Sold all over the world, 








Sn ee 
A.J. Ditman, 32 Astor House, N.Y. 
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HIS bank offers 
an immediate, 
safe, and profitable 
investment for sur- 


plus funds, receiving 
deposits in any 
amount, and paying 
thereon four per cent 
interest— compound- 
ed twice yearly. 


BONg 
MAI 
brings our bank and 
its up-to-date meth- 
ods to your post-of- 
fice. Reliable and convenient. We have de- 
positors everywhere. 


per cent Negotiable Certificates 
of Deposit issued —the ideal 
form of investment. 


Write for booklet R. 10, *‘ Safe Investment,”’ 
“* Banking by Mail,” etc. 42 years’ careful, 
capable, and conservative management at 
your service. 


Assets, $14,000,000.00 


Pittsburgh Bank for Savings 
Pounded 1862 
Smithfield St. and Fourth Ave.,Pittsburgh,Pa, 








Sunday- School Hymns, No. ! 


Supplies every musica! need of the 
Sunday-school, including 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


and is furnished with complete orchestration. Re- 
turnable examination copy sent on request to any 
pastor or Sunday-school superintendent. 








108 Washington’St. 150 sth Ave. 
ew York. 


Chicago. 








Ghe FIFTY DOLLARS 


seemed like a GIFT | 


like a gift. Th 
additional 


This is but one of hundreds of cases 
where church debts have been de- 
creased by The Ladies’ Home Journal 


plan. 


For particulars address 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 











IF 








YOUR Sunday-school needs new hymp- 
books, send us your name and address for 
a copy of The Sunday School Hymnal, without 
cost to you, which we will send on approval. 


370 hymns. 
Price, 35 cents each, postpaid. In orders for 100 
or more, 30 cents each, freight prepaid. 


The Heidelberg Press, 1308 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Size, square 12mo. Cloth binding. 
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The youngsters soon caught on—everybody learned 
it quickly and they are all saying it often. 
| Say Zu Zu to the grocer man and get the | 
Spiciest, snappiest ginger snap you ever tasted. 
A nickel eberylvhere. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 























